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Internal Revenue Comprehensive Study of Crime Pullman Rates Cut 
Impossible, President Is Told Un tert 


Collections Drop 


One-fifth in Year Wickersham Commission Submits Report on! 


Income, Estate, Tobacco, Ad- | 
missions and Stamp Levies 
All Declined, Commis- 
sioner Burnet Reports 


Only Two States Pay 
More in Income Tax 

Decreases in All Other States 
Range From 2 Per Cent in 
Nevada to 40 in Arkansas 
And 47 in Georgia 





Internal revenue collections for the last 
fiscal year were approximately 20 per cent | 
less than in the preceding year, according 
te a preliminary statement by the Com-} 
missioner of Internal Revenue, David 
Burnet, made publie as of Aug. 17. In-| 
come, estate, tobacco, admissions and 
stamp taxes all showed a decrease, ac- 
cording to the statement. 

The total collections during the year 
which ended June 30 were given as $2,- 
428,228,754, or $611,916,978 less than for 
1930. 

Decline in Income Taxes 


Income taxes which were said to repre- 
sent approximately 77 per cent of the 1931 
receipts, showed a decrease of more than 
$550,000,000, From only two States, Colo- 
rado and Virginia, were income tax col- 
lections greater in 1931 than for the pre- 
ceding year. Each of the other 46 States 
shows a decrease ranging from 2 per cent 
in Nevada to 40 per cent in Arkansas and 
47 per cent in Georgia. ‘ 

“The amount expended and obligated in 
administering the internal revenue tax} 
laws for the fiscal year 1931 was $33,997,- 
785,” the statement says. The correspond- 
ing figure for 1930 was $34,352,063. These 
amounts, it was stated, do not include 
sums expended for refunding taxes illeg- 
ally or erroneously collected, which is in 
no sense an administrative expense. 

Operation Cost Higher 

The aggregate receipts of internal reve- | 
nue this year, announced Mr. Burnet, were 
$2,428,228,754 which makes the cost of*op- 
eration for the fiscal year 1931, $1.40 for 
each $100 collected, as compared with $1.13 
for the fiscal vear 1930.” 

During the year, tax refunds amounted 
to $69,476,930, in addition to $597,200 for 
“redemption of stamps,” and $101,476 paid 
from funds provided under the appro- 
priation “Refunding legacy taxes.” The 
total amount of additional assessments re- 
sulting from office audits and field in- 
vestigations for the fiscal year was $382,- 
788,085, the statement shows. 

Estate Tax Collections 

Estate tax collections amounted to $48,- 
078.326 of which $13,439,538 came from 
New York. Pennsylvania was second in 
estate tax collections with a total of $5,- 
058.811. 

Among the individual items showing an 
increase was the stamp tax on playing 
cards, which was $178,267 greater in 1931 
than in 1930. 

The report's introductory statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Income tax provisions of the revenue 
act of 1928 affecting collections during 
the last half of the fiscal year 1931 were 
the same as during the first half of the} 
fiscal year 1930. The rates of tax affecting | 
collections during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1930 as provided in the joint 
resolution of Corfgress approved by the} 
President Dec. 16, 1929, by which the rate 
of income tax on corporations and the) 
rates of normal tax of individuals were | 
reduced 1 per cent for incomes for the 
calendar year 1929. 

Corporation Rate 

“The corporation income tax collected 
during the fiscal year 1931 was at the} 
rate of 12 per cent on net incomes earned | 
in the calendar year 1930 and 11 per cent | 
on incomes earned in the calendar year 
1929; while the tax collected on corpo-| 
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Mail Rate Increased 
To Great Britain 


Added Revenue of $500.000 
Anticipated in Move 


The present international rate of 2 cents 
each on letters and post cards sent from 
this country to “Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State” will 
be increased to 5 cents and 3 cents, re- 
spectively, on Sept. 1, the Post Office De- | 
partment announced Aug. 15. | 

Postal revenues from this source will 
be increased by almost $500,000 annually 
as a result of the higher rates, it was 
stated orally at the Department in con- 
nection with tne announcement. Rates 
are to be increased, it was explained, be- 
cause revenues from the routes affected 


have decreased, while the expense of 
maintaining this service has remained 
unchanged. 


There has been a tendency among other 
countries, including Canada and Great 
Britain, also to increase international pos- 
tal rates in the face of falling revenues. | 
It was said that Great Britain recently 
increased international postal rates to 
this country from 2 cents to 3 cents, like- | 
wise for the purpose of making up for | 
revenue declines. | 

The increase announced by the Post 
Office Department, according to the ex- 
planation, simply brings up the rate to 
Great Britain and Ireland to the same 
Scale which has applied for some time to 
postage to all European countries, except 
Spain. The Department's announcement 
follows in full text 

The Post Office Department announced 
today, that effective Sept. 1, 1931, the in- 
ternational rates of postage will be in- 
creased on letters and post cards mailed 
in the United States and addressed for 
delivery in Great Britain, Northern Ire- 
land, and the Irish Free State. 

The rate on letters will be 5 cents for 
the first ounce or fraction thereof and 3 | 
cents for each additiona’ ounce or frac-| 


tion thereof, and ‘the rate on single post 
cards will be 3 cents, 

The present rate of postage on letters! 
to those countries is 2 cents and 2 cents| 
on single post cards. | 





Foreign Trade Falls 
In Value to Lowest 
Point in Recent Years 


| exports 


of 35.9 per 


' $5,800,000, were practically 





Lawlessness Without Recommendations 


| STATING that it has been found “im- 


7 


possible comprehensively to discuss 


the causes of crime or factors in nonob- 
| servance of law,” 
on Law Observance and Enforcement has 
presented to President Hoover its “Report 
on the Causes of Crime” without specific 
recommendations or conclusions. 
port was made public as of Aug. 17 at the 
White House. 


the National Commission 


The re- 


One member of the Commission, Henry 


W. Anderson, stating his inability “to con- 
cur in the disposition made by the Com- 
mission ef the important branch of our 
inquiry dealing with the causes of crime,’ 
filed a separate report dealing with “prin- 
ciples and structure of American social, 
political, and economic organizations as 
affecting criminal attitudes and conduct,” 
|}and 
conduct of the individual in his relation 
to the community.” 


“factors affecting the attitudes and 


Social Transition 
With the report of the Commission and 


the separate report of Commissioner An- 
derson, are printed three reports to the 
Commission by its consultants discussing 
the subjects of “Some Causative Factors 
in Criminality,” 
ance,” and “Social Factors in Juvenile De- 
linquency,” the reports being characterized 
by the Commission as “outstanding con- 


“Work and Law Observ- 


Favorable Balance in Second 
Quarter of 1931 Below 
That of Last Year, Says 
Commerce Department 


Although during the second quarter of 
1931 United States foreign trade dropped 
to its lowest level in recent years, and 
the favorable balance during the period 
was considerably below that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, the balance was 
larger than for the same period of 1929, 
according to an analysis prepared by 
Grace A. Witherow, of the Division of 
Statistical Research, Department of Com- 
merce, and made public by the Depart- 


|ment as of Aug. 17. 


An examination of the changes in 
quantity and value, the statement de- 
clared, shows that by comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1930 the dol- 
lar value of practically all the leading 
commodities in the United States foreign 
trade was materially reduced by declines 
in prices 

Gold Imports Exceed Exports 

Imports of gold for the period exceeded 
by $163,000,000, the statement 
shows. 

The statement follows in full text: 

During the second quarter of 1931 the 
value of United States foreign trade fell 
to the lowest level in recent years. Im- 
ports showed about the normal seasonal 
recession but the export index adjusted 
for seasonal variation was 7 per cent less 
than in the immediately preceding quar- 
ter. 

By comparison with the corresponding 
quarter of 1930, the respective declines 
cent and 36.1 per cent in 
the dollar value of exports and imports 
were almost identical with those recorded 
in the first quarter of the year. Reduc- 
tions in the physical volume of trade were 
more moderate—in the case of exports 
amounting to 20 per cent, and in im- 
ports to 16 per cent. 

Quantity and Price Changes 

Merchandise exports for the quarter ex- 
ceeded’ imports by $67,000,000—a ‘favor- 
able” balance considerably below that of 
the second quarter of 1930, but larger 
than that of the same three-month period 
of 1929. Imports of gold in each month 
from April through June, inclusive, were 
large and for the quarter the excess of 
imports over exports of the metal 
amounted to $163,000,000. 

In the analysis monthly data since 1920 
are reduced to a daily average basis in 
order to eliminate fluctuations caused by 
the varying number of days in the months. 
On a daily average basis, exports in June, 
amounting to $6,200,000, were a new low 
for the year, while imports totaling to 
the same as 
in the month immediately preceding. 

Declines in prices of leading commodi- 
ties in foreign trade have varied widely. 
During the period from April to June, 
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tributions to the study of crime.” The 
material is presented in two volumes ot 
approximately 400 pages each. 

The report of the Commission to the 
President follows in full text: 

“We find it impossible comprehensively 
te discuss the causes of crime or factors 
in nonobservance of law. Criminology is 
remaking, the social sciences are in transi- 
tion, and the foundations of behavior are 
in dispute. It would serve no useful pur- 
pose to put forth theories as to criminality 
or nonobservance of law, either generally 
or in America, on the basis of some one 
current psychology or social philosophy, 
with the certainty that it represents but 
one phase of the thought of the time and 
will not long hold the ground. For 


to develop the potentialities of each of the 
cutrent theories. . 

“Nor has it been possible, in the rela- 
tively brief life of the Commission, to carry 
out detailed studies sufficing for a com- 
prehensive report on the basis of inde- 
pendent investigations. The most that 
was feasible was to conduct a certain num- 
ber of studies of limited scope but with 
possibilities of general application, and 
bring together, in a critical review, what 
has been done thus far in the way of theo- 
vies of criminality. Some of these studies 
are transmitted herewith. 

Research Reports 

“The materials which our funds and the 
time at our disposal do not enable us tc 
publish will be deposited where they may 
be accessible for any further studies under 
the auspices of others, and we hope that 
the published materials may contribute 
in some measure to stimulate interest in 
the basic problems upon which social 
treatment of criminality must depend and 
add something to the store of knowledge 
upon which our answers to those problems 
miust proceed. 

“1. Research Reports and Data Printed 
With the Report.—(‘a) A critical examina- 
tion of the literature on the causes of 
crime by Morris Ploscowe, Esq. Mr. Plos- 
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Floods Jeopardizing 
31 Million Chinese 


Minister at Peiping Tells 
Of Destitution Caused in 
Three Central Provinces 


About 31,000,000 people are seriously ef- 
fected by the Yangtze floods in three cen- 


tral provinces of China, according to an | 


announcement Aug. 15 by the Department 
of State. Probably 10,000,000 of these 
are homeless, it was siated. 

The announcement, based upon a dis- 
patch from Nelson T. Johnson, Ameri- 
can Minister to Peiping, follows in full 
text: 


| ‘I 


the | 
same reasons it would be quite as useless | 


ain Routes 


y . 
I, C. C. Approves Proposal 
Made to Stimulate Demand 
For Upper Berths 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just approved a proposal of the 
Pullman Company to cut the rates for 
upper berths in Pullman sleepers to one- 
half the charges exacted for lower 
berths between Washington and Jersey 
City and New York, and between Chicago 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis, effective 
Aug. 20. 
The reduction in charges for upper 
| berths is an experiment, according to the 


the change on less than the statutory 
notice of 30 days, and will terminate on 
| Nov. 20, unless extended by further ap- 
plication. 

Its purpose is to stimulate the use of 
upper berths. The charge for uppers 
has been 80 per cent of the lower rate 
since early in 1911, prior to which date 
} both upper and lower berths were rated 
the same. 


Whisky Production 
For Medicinal Uses 


Is Larger This Year 


‘Amount Increased Since No 
Permits Were Issued for 
18 Months, According to 
Commissioner Doran 


Distillation of 2,728,100 gallons of medici- 
}nal whisky will be permitted for the 1932 
stock, including permits already issued, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement Aug. 15 
by James M. Doran, Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Alcohel. A portion of this amount 
{has already been manufactured, he said, 
; and although this is an increase of 728.- 
| 106 gallons over the amount usually au- 
| thorized for any one year, the additional 
amount is due to the fact that this is the 
first authorization made in 18- months 
Additional information made available by 
Mr. Doran follows: ; 

Conditions have been extremely favor- 
able for the production of whisky this 
; year, owing to the low price of grain. It 
is the desire of the Bureau to give addi- 
tional employment by authorizing the op- 
eration of the distilleries. 


Extent of Present Stocks 

Of the authorized production for the 
ir?" stock, 70 per cent will be bourbon 
and 30 per cent rye. The rye is made in 
| Pennsylvania and the bourbon in Ken- 
| tucky, but the allocations to the individual 
| distilleries are not to be made public at 
| this time. 


amount to about 9,500,000 gallons, which 
includes stocks left over from pre-war days 
jand that produced since the prohibition 
| law went into effect, all of which is held 
im warehouses. Each year, under an act 
of Congress passed about four years ago, 
the Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol is 


In a telegram, dated Aug. 14, from the,authorized to issue permits for the manu- 


American Minister at Peiping, China, the 
Minister quotes the text of a telegram 


dated Aug. 11, from the American Consul | 


General at Hankow reporting that it is es- 
timated that in the provinces of Hankow, 
Hupeh and Kiangsi the number of people 
seriously affected by the flood is 31,000,000 
of which number possibly 10,000,000 have 
been driven out from their homes and 
are destitute in widely scattered areas 
That in the opinion of the Consul General 
only a few thousands have been drowned; 
that in most of the flooded areas the 
water rose slowly and afforded warning; 
that it is possible that the damage to the 
cotton crop alone in the floded area may 
exceed $76,000,000( silver); that the “Hupeh 
Flood Relief Association” has been jointly 
organized by the Chines Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Hupeh government. 

Raises $300,000 in Silver 

That organization has raised $300,000 in 
silver through loans from local banks; 
that this organization states that the num- 
ber of refugees in Wuhan (cities of Wu- 
chang, Hanyang and Hankow) is now 220,- 
000; that with the exception of certain 
restricted localities isloated by interrupted 
communications, there is not yet an abso- 
lute shortage of rice in the flooded area; 
and that the present emergency ~ arises 
because some millions of people have lost 
all they possess. 

In a further telegran of Aug. 14 from 
the American Consul General at Hankow, 
China, the Consul General reports that 
the river level at Hankow is 51 feet 9* 
inches; that the health prospects at 
Hankow are prejudiced through flooding 
of septic tanks; and that, according to 
the Chairman of the Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce at Hankow, some 
three or four million people in Hupeh are 
stitute by reason of the flood. 


ILIZE 


TERRITORIAL TRADE MARK RIGHTS 


Outlying Possessions 
Brands, Declares 


THE Department of Commerce, 

through its Division of Laws, sug- 
gested in a statement Aug. 16 that 
American business executives should 
familiarize fhemselves more thoroughly 
with the laws of “noncontiguous “erri- 
tory of the United States” which «afford 
protection for the trade marks and 
brands. Yew persons fail to take ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded in 
continental United States, the stmtement 
explained, but many overlook the rights 
they have in such places as the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii and Porto Rico 

It was stated orally in this connection 
that the division constantly is observ- 
ing situations in which Amer:can ex- 
porters to these noncontiguous terri- 
tories have not asserted the rights they 
have. It was to be assumed, therefore, 
according to the explanation, that the 
exporters lacked knowledge of what pro- 
tection was available to them. 
The division, in view of many inquiries, 
has compiled a list of the laws to which 
the American exporters may turn and 
since the merchandise movement to 
these territories aggregates about $250,- 


Offer 


Valuable 
Federal Specialist 


Protection for 


it was well worth while for the exporters 
to know how to protect themselves from 
losses. 

The statement, prepared by Robert G. 
Boyd, «f the Division of Commercial 
Laws, ¢f the Department, follows in 
full text: 

Exporters in the United States seek- 
ing to protect trade marks on goods sold 
abroad are perhaps prone to overlook 
certain areas not within the confines of 
the continental United States and yet 
within the national boundaries of juris- 
diction. The yearly export trade of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars that flows to the 14,000,000 people in 
these, the “noncontiguous territories of 
the United States,” certainly merits 
whatever good will insurance may be 
available in the form of trade mark 
protection. 

Nor should the matter be disposed of, 
in many cases, simply by securing a 
trade mark certificate from the United 
States Patent Office, for three of the 
four large noncontiguous territories of 
the United States have trade mark leg- 


000,000 annually, the statement asserted | (Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 








facture of medicinal liquor to be kept in 
warehouses for supply purposes. 


Aged Four Years 


Through the four-year ageing process, 


lons which was last produced will shrink 
to about 1,600,000 gallons by the end of the 
period. Withdrawa!s of whisky over the 
last four year have been made at the 
rate of 1,500,000 to 1,650,000 gallons an- 
nually. It is estimated that the with- 
drawals will remain at about this figure 
for some years to come. 

The Commissioner has just returned 
from Europe where he conferred with ex 
perts of the I. G. Chemical Cartel, 


relative to denaturing processes, although 
it was found that the American methods 
are advanced over those of Europe. 


Federal Regulation 
| Of Gliders Sought 


Pilots and Manufacturers Ask | 


Supervision of Craft 


Recommendations that glider regula- 
tions postponed three times during the 
past year be placed in effect and be sup- 
plemented by more strict control over 
motorless aircraft have been made by 
glider pilots and manufacturers at this 
year’s national soaring contest at Elmira, 
N. Y., Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of Air 
Regulation, Department of Commerce, 
Stated orally Aug. 15. 

These suggestions and other requests 
for rigid Federal supervision of this form 


of aeronautics will be given considera- 
tion in the immediate future, Director | 


Budwig said, although they can not be 
accepted as expressing completely the sen- 
timent of all persons interested in gliding 
and soaring. 

“Interest at Elmira was higher this 
year than last year,” Director Budwig 
stated, “and definite suggestions inviting 
strict regulation were laid before me. ‘The 
feeling of the numerous amateur glider 
| pilots, the people who build their own 
| planes and fiy solely for sport, must be 
determined, however, before any 
can be taken.” 
| Regulations covering the airworthiness 
}of gliders manufactured in the United 


States have been pending for over a year, | 
it was explained orally at the Aeronautics | 


Branch of the Department. These re- 
Strictions now are scheduled to go into 
effect on Jan. 1, which will be a year and 
a quarter after their first scheduled ef- 
| fective date and a year and a half after 
their promulgation. 

The requests: for rigid Federal control 
of gliding included suggestions that 
applicants for pilot’s licenses be required 
to pass physical examinations, as is the 
case with airplane pilots, as well as a 
test of ability to operate, the Director of 
Air Regulation said. The pilots also 
| urged, he added, that the ability test be 
made more comprehensive and harder. 

Regular field inspections of gliders as 


well as licensing requirements to insure! 
the | 
suggestion was made that the Department | 


airworthiness also were asked, and 
| inspect and accredit schools, he explained. 
| The regulations covering licensing and 


airworthiness were first announced June} 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Pullman Company’s application to make | 


The present stocks of medicinal whisky | 


evaporation and leakage the 2,000,000 gal- | 


action | 


all | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1931 


Scope of Inquiry 
On Practices of 


Railways Is Fixed 


Projected Investigation Into 
Management of Carriers 
Takes Definite Form as 
I. C. C. Sets Hearings 


Unrelated to Plea 
For Rate Increase 


All Services and Privileges Ex- 
cept Transit and Lighterage 
Included in Study to Start 
Sept. 15 at Boston 


Investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into practices of the 
Nation's railroads affecting their revenues 
and expenses to determine whether such 
practices are lawful and consistent with 
efficient and economical management, took 


definite form Aug. 15 when the Commis- | 


sion announced the scope of the inquiry 


first to be covered, as well as dates for | 


hearings throughout the country com- 
mencing Sept. 15. (Ex Parte No, 104.) 


J The inquiry into rail management was 
instituted by the Commission upon its 
own motion on July 6, 1931, and is stated 
to be in no manner connected with the 
carriers’ united plea for a 15 per cent 
horizontal increase in freight rates, in 
connection with which hearings are in 
progress in various parts of the country. 
Practices to Be Studied 

Foremost among the practices which the 
Commission will investigate at the outset 
of its inquiry, the announcement states, 
are present terminal services and in con- 
nection therewith, the receipt and deliv- 
ery of carload and _less-than-carload 
freight, including switching and spotting 
of cars, loading, unloading, storage, eleva- 
tion, reconsignigent, and all other services 
and privileges except transit and lighter- 
age incident to such services. 

The Commission will investigate the ex- 
tent to which such services extend be- 
yond the terminals to particular loca- 
tions on private track sidings, industrial 
plant tracks and on the rails of indus- 
trial common carriers, as well as the de- 
tention of cars at the terminals as in- 
cidents of such services. 

The Federal body will attempt to learn 
the extent and particulars in which pri- 
vate indusirial railroads and industrial 
common Carriers are used, at the railroad’s 
expense, in receiving traffic and effecting 
the delivery of such traffic. 


First Hearing At Boston 


The first hearing will be held in Bos- 
| ton, Mass., between Sept. 15 and 19, and 
will be devoted to an inquiry into the 
practices of the major New England roads. 
| Between Sept. 22 and 30 hearings will 
| be conducted 1n New York City in con- 
nection with the practices of the Class I 
Eastern carriers. 

The other rail groups will be considered 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., between Oct. 5 and 17: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20 to Oct. 23; De- 
| troit, Mich., Oct. 26 to Oct. 30; Cincin- 
| nati, Ohio, Noy. 2 to Nov. 7; and Chicago, 

Tll., Nov. 10 to Nov, 24. 

Further information made public by the 
Commission in connection with its in- 
quiry follows: 


Confined to Class I Roads 
| First, unless and until notice is other- 
wise given this part of the inquiry will 
be confined to carriers that are designated 
Class I railroads by the Commission. 
| Second, the principal basis or source 
from which the inquiry will proceed will 


in | OC the industrial directories, and the in- 


Germany, and obtained important ideas | 


dustries listed therein—published either 
Separately or included in tariffs of ter- 
minal charges, allowances, privileges, etc. 
of the respective Class I carriers which 
| are on file with the Commission; and for 
; convenience at the hearings it is requested 
| that each respondent have there avail- 
able two copies of its industrial directory 
and terminal tariffs, or lists of industries, 
indicating the terminals at which located, 
in such other forms as they may be made 
available. r 
Terminal Services 
| Third, the object of the inquiry being 
to ascertain generally the prevailing prac- 
| tices in rendering the described terminal 
| services, and incidents thereof -as herein 
more particularly defined, a sufficient re- 
|Sponse will be made by describing and 
defining typical examples—separately in 
reference to each respondent and each 
class of the described services renderd at 
the larger terminals and industrial cen- 
ters along the railroads of the respective 
respondents; provided, however, that 
where practical an informed officer or 
|officers to make general response for all 
}carriers may be delegated in circum- 
1 
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PREJUDICE IS FOUND {IN EUROPE 
AGAINST MARRIED WOMEN WORKERS 
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Loan Is Promised Industry Testing 


To Gra pe Growers 


| 


Farm Board Announces That 
It Wiil Provide Funds to 
Fruit Industries, Ltd. 


fMHE Federal Farm Board announced 

Aug. 16 that it had promised a loan 
to Fruit Industries, Ltd., of San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif., sufficient to cover estimated 
needs for the year 1931-32. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announced 
today that a commitment of funds suf- 
ficient to cover estimated needs for the 
year 1931-32 had been made, under mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements, to the 
Fruit Industries, Ltd., of San Francisco, 
Calif. This organization is one of the 
cooperatives participating in the Cali- 
fornia grape industry program under the 
Grape Control Board. 

The Farm Board announced Aug. 8 
that it is extending financial assistance | 
to Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- | 
fornia and the California Raisin Pool in 
handling the 1931 raisin crop. 


Exaggeration Found 
In Labeling of Many 


. e 9 
‘Vitamin’ Products 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion Plans Expansion of | 
Its Activities Against De- 
ceptive Practices 


Tests of so-called vitamin foods and 
confections by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration have shown that there is 
“a great deal of exaggeration” in the 
labeling of many of these products and a 
considerable number of seizures have been 
made in cases where definite misbranding 
was believed to exist, according to an oral | 
statement Aug. 15 by Dr. P. B. Dunbar, 
Assistant Chief of the Administration, 

The public has been mulcted of large 
sums and the health of many individuals | 
doubtiess has been endangered by decep- | 
tive or false labeling of such products, 
Dr. Dunbar said. As a result, the Ad- 
ministration shortly will add another bio- 
assayist to its staff to devote his time t, 
tests of food products and drugs labeled 
as containing vitamins, he added. ‘The 
iollowing informa.ion also was made avail- 
able by Dr. Dunbar: 

Because of the urgent need of economy 
in the Government the Administration 
will not be able to expand its vitamin test- 
ing work as far ‘as it would Wish, but it ex- 
pects the additional specialist will be able 
to »xtend considerably the scope of the 
activities against those who label vitamin 
foods and drugs in a deceptive manner. 
The work will continue to be done in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. 

Tests Termed Difficult 


Tests of the vitamin content of food 
and drug preparations are long-drawn-out 
and difficult, There is no_ test-tube 
method of determining the content, and | 
the only way to determine the presence 
or absence of a vitamin is to try out the 
food or drug over a considerable period 
on some animal which will be affected 
by a lack of the vitamin. | 


The usual test to determine whether | 
vitamin D is present, for instance, re- | 
quires about 16 rats, all of which are | 
killed after a period of careful. feeding, 


to determine the effect of the preparation 
on their bone structure and internal or- 
gans. When a single test requires such 
extensive work, it is obviously difficult to 
carry on a large number of tests, j 

Although handicapped by a lack of de- 
sired facilities and personnel, the Food 
and Drug Administration made about 150 
vitamin tests of foods and drugs last | 
year. With an additional specialist it 
hopes to increase the number materially, | 
since one man can carry on several tests 
at once through the weeks of tedious work 
required. A greater expansion had been 
planned by the Administration with addi- 
‘tional funds made available by Congress 
for the purpose, but the extraordinary 
necessity for economy has resulted in some 
curtailment of the plans. 


Preparations Vary 
Tests made by the Administration in- 
dicate that there are some valuable vita- | 
min concentrates on the market, but that 
there are other preparations put out as 
valuable nutritional adjuncts which are 
only ordinary food products, or, in some 


cases, are even less than that. Tests of 
aqueous alcoholic cod liver oil extract 
tonics, for instance, have failed so far 


to show a single preparation which con- 
tains a significant amount of the cod liver 
oil vitamins A or D. These preparations 
are generally referred to as cod liver ex- 
tracts. 

The public is decidedly “health con- 
scious,” especially so when feeling a little 
“under the weather.” Unscrupulous man- | 


{Continued on Page 
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Industrialists Feel Their Discontinuance Will Aid Unem- 


| [CROrsAN employers show an as- 
4tonishing disrimination against mar- 
ried women workers in sharp contrast 


to American theories and _ practices, 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Wo- 
men's Bureau of the Department of 


Labor, stated orally Aug. 5. 

Miss Anderson, who has recently re- 
turned trom a three months study of 
labor conditions in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, said she was surprised 
to find so many prejudices against mar- 
ried women workers. Additional infor- 
mation was supplied as follows: 

There is a mistaken notion among 
some industrialists that the discontinu- 
ance of married women workers will 
bring relief to the unemployment prob- 
lems in Europe. They merely shift the 
problem without bringing any solution. 

Women work in Europe for the same 

reason they work in America, namely, 
because they have to. Their incomes 
have become necessary for a _ proper 
subsistence. In the case of married 
women, the reasons are even more vital 


ployment Situation, Says Women’s Bureau 


because they are compelled to leave the 
home im order to help their husbands 
make a living for the family. 

European women, like American wo- 
men, enjoy certain economic advantages 
by working. Their incomes are legiti- | 
mate inter’sts. For them to be deprived | 
of those interests simply *o make possi- 
ble jobs for unemployed men is both 
prejudicial and inequitable. 

It has become plain to thoughtful 
persons in the United States that the 
income of the marricd women brings 
greater economic independence to the 
family and the home. The purchasing 
power is increased and the dependence 
on outside agencies for help is lessened 
if not eliminated altogether. 

It seems strange to one who realizes 
that a return to prosperity will depend 
largely on increasing purchasing power 
that the married group, as often the 
head of family supporting children, | 
should have its earning power stopped. | 


[Continued on Page 2 
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| 


| traordinary 


| Aug. 
| a number of suggestions dealing with the 
} unemployment situation. 


79 Systems for 
Labor Insurance 


‘Various Methods Affecting 


226,000 Workers Used 
To Standard, 
Says Labor Department 


Discover 


Public Control Used 


By 18 Foreign Nations 


Systems in America Not Old 
Enough to Determine Value 
Although Designed to Meet 
Exigencies, Survey Shows 


While 18 foreign countries have estab- 
lished public control or authority over un- 
employment insurance, American indu ry 
and labor are striving to meet the unem- 
ployment problem through 79 different 
plans for unemployment benefit or em- 
ployment guarantee, according to a bulle- 
tin just published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Denartment of Labor. 


The number of employes notentially af- 
fected by the plans in this country is 
about 226,000, according to the publication, 
which is based on a survey made last April 
because of many demands, both official 
and unofficial, for information on unem- 
ployment measures here and abroad. Not 
all the 226,000 persons were eligible for 
the benefits at the time of the survey, 
however. 

American Plans 

Many of the American plans are not 
sufficiently old to determine their vaiue, 
ome of them having been adopted pri= 
marily to meet the exigencies of the pres- 
ent industrial development, it is pointed 
out. No general statement can be made 
as to the degree of success of the plans, 

The following addilional information 
was provided by the buiietin: 

Three types of plans are found in the 
United States. Fifteen of the 79 covered 
in the survey were of the company type, 
that is, those esatblished by employers 
either individually or in groups. These 
companies employed about 116,000 em- 
ployes at the time of the study, and of this 
number it is estimated slightly more than 
50,000 were eligible to benefits. 

Sixteen joint-agreement plans, estab- 
lished by agreement between trade unions 
and employers, cover about 65,000 workers. 
Two other such plans have been estab- 
lished since the survey was made in April, 

Trade unions pians are the most numer- 
ous in this country. The survey covered 
48 of them, and another was adopted after 
the study was completed. These plans are 
maintained solely by labor organibations, 
either national or local, for the benefit of 
their members, and they cover about 
45,000 persons. 

The Bureau has no means of knowing 
whether its survey was complete, but it 
believes that it included practically all 
plang now in existence which are estab- 
lished on a systematic and more or less 
permanent basis. The reports presented 
in the bulletin are intended, it is em- 
phasized, to be entirely objective, and no 
attempt is made to evaluate the merits or 
success of any plan. 

Cites Wide Difference 

A wide difference is found in the plans 
not only in this country but in foreign 
lands. The foreign unemployment insur- 
ance systems are alike only in their ob- 
jective, which is the relief of the evils of 
unemployment through some form of in- 
surance. Otherwise they differ among 
themselves on practically all important 
points—coverage, methods of contribu- 
tions, amount and character of benefits, 
provision for emergency benefits, method 
of administration and so on. Collectively, 
however, they offer examples of almost all 
possible forms of unemployment insurance, 
and provide a mass of information of ex- 
value for the study of this 
important subject. 

Of the American company plans, the 
latest to be adopted and perhaps the most 
significant because it contemplates the 
stabilization of employment in an entire 
city, is the Rochester, N. Y., unemploy- 
ment benefit plan which was set up in 
February, 1931, by 14 manufacturing es- 
tablishments whose employes represent 
about a third of the industrial, employes 
of the city. It is hoped that utlimately 
all employers in the community will adopt 
the program. The first payments into the 


funds will be made during the current 
year, but no benefits will be paid until 
Jan. 1, 1933. 

In normal periods, the plan will be 


financed entirely by the companies, each 
of which will contribute to the reserve 
fund up to 2 per cent of the pay roll; 
but when an emergency is declared, em- 
ployes and officials will be assessed an 
amount equal to 1 per cent of their earn- 


| ings, which will be matched by the em- 


ploying company. 
To be eligible for benefit the employe 


must have had a year’s service with his 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
Plans for Employment 
Given to Mr. Hoover 


Specified Number of Workers 
In Major Industries Urged 


President Hoover, it was stated orally 
15 at the White House, has received 


One of these suggestions is that of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States proposing to guarantee employment 
in the major industries of the country, 
Under this plan a specified number of em- 
ployes would be assured uninterrupted 
employment work over the greater part of 
the year. 

It was stated at the White House thot 
the plan of the Chamber would have to 
be worked out by business and industry. 

President Hoover was said to be making 
a study of the entire unemployment sit- 
uation, but that, so far as he is concerned, 
there is nothing to add at this time to his 
announcement of Aug. 7. In that state- 
ment the President disclosed that he is 
having a survey made to determine the 
facts as to probable relief needs, and ac+ 
tivities to supply relief during the coming 
Winter. : 


- 
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Salary Increases: 
‘Of Government — 


Officials Traced 


President’s Compensation | 
Unchanged During First | 
80 Years; Congressmen 
Once Paid by Day | 





Eighty years passed before the Presi- 
dent’s salary, set at $25,000 annually for 
President Washington in 1789, was raised 
to $50,000, according to a statement Aug. 
15 by the George Washington Bicentennfal 
Commission outlining the development of 
Federal official’s salaries. The next in- 
crease came in 1909 when the President's 
annual compensation was raised to $75,000, 
its present status. William Howard Taft 
was the first President to profit by the 
increase. 

Although increases in salaries of mem- 
bers of Congress, beginning with a daily 
wage of $6 and that only while in session, | 
have been more frequent, the present 
salary of $10,000 was not reached until 
1925, 136 years after the $6 per day 
“wage” prevailed. 

The statement of the Commission fol- 
lows in full text: 

Washington’s salary was fixed by the 
First Congress.of the United States at 
$25,000, which was by far higher than 
any other Government salary of the time. | 
The United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission has taken the 
trouble to learn the precise salaries they 
paid to all Government officials. Evi- 
dently, to judge by this difference, Con- 
gress thought Washington well worth 
whatever the Government could afford to 
pay him. 


Salary Increases 

This $25,000 was made the fixed salary 
of President Washington by the Act of 
Sept. 24, 1789, later confirmed as perma- 
nent legislation by an Act of Feb. 18, 
1793, and for 80 years $25,000 remained | 
the fixed salary of the Presidents. At the 
end of that time, in 1873, Presidents of the 
United States received something of a 
salary boost when the Act of March 3,}| 
doubled their pay to $50,000 a year. There | 
was no delay about it, either. The raise) 
was made effective on the following day, 
March 4. 

The next pay increase was a little less 
long in coming. After 36 years Congress 
lifted the President's salary to its pres- 
ent status at $75,000, with the Act of 
March 4, 1909, making William Howard | 
Taft the first President to benefit by the 
timely aid. 

Curiously, the office of Vice President 
seems always to have appeared worth to}! 
Congress about one-fifth that of the Presi- | 
dency, from a salary standpoint. The | 
same Act of Congress that fixed George 
Washington's salary at $25,000, made that | 
of John Adams, as Vice President, $5,000. | 
Today the Vice President receives $15,000 | 
a@ year, against the President's $75,000— ' 
still the one-fifth ratio. 

Vice President’s Salary 


In 1853, however, Congress became more 
genrous and raised the Vice President's 
salary to $8,000, while still leaving the 
presidential salary at $25,000. In 1873 when 
the President's pay was doubled to $50,000, 
the Vice President was raised to $10,000, 
the old ratio of one-fifth again. But in| 
1907 the Vice President beat his chief to| 
the next salary raise when Congress 
awarded him $12,000. The presidential 
raise to $75,000, in 1909, left the Vice Presi- 
dent at a pay ratio of less than one-sixth, 
but in 1925 Congress corrected this and 
increased the Vice President to his present 
rate of $15,000. 

Cabinet officers were, from the begin- 
ning, let in on the ground floor. It seems | 
otid to look back and learn that a Sec- 
retary of State of the United States once 
received a salary that in these days might 
be sniffed at by the sub-assistant to the 
creditor manager of a department store. 
Yet Thomas Jefferson, our first Secretary 
of State, was paid precisely $3,500. So was | 
the first man to hold the office now filled 
Wy Andrew W. Mellon. The great Alex- 
ander Hamilton drew his $3,500, and no 
more. As for Washington's Secretary of 
War, General Kncx, he was let down with 
a mere $3,000. During Washington's ad- 
ministrations, the United States Attorney 
General had so little to do that it was a 
part-time job, and its holder had to rely 
on other sources of income. | 


Pay of Cabinet Members | 

The Cabinet which consisted of these 
four original members in 1789 had become 
a Cabinet of six in 1799. By then the Sec- | 
retaries of State and the Treasury were 
raised to $5,000 a year. The Secretaries 
otf War and the Navy got $4,500, and 
the Attorney General and the Postmaster 
General drew $3,000. In 1819 the Secre- 
taries of State, the Treasury, War and the 
Navy were given $6,000. The Postmaster 
General got a lift to $4,000. But the At- | 
torney General still was the poor member 
of the family, on a salary of $3,500. 

In 1853 Congress placed the entire Cab- 
inet on an even basis at $8,000 a year, and 
by then there was a seventh member— 
the Secretary of the Interior. In 1873, the 
year when the President's salary went up 
to $50,000, a generous Congress taised Cab- 
inet salaries to $10,000 each. In 1907 the 
salary was made $12,000, and in 1925, the | 
year when Congress raised its own salary, 





the present Cabinet wage of $15,000 yearly | after all it had been generous to others|ond Wall Creek Sand” has yielded most 
It did raise its| of the oil and gas so far produced from the 
members from $6 a day for an honest |Teapot Reserve and undoubtedly contains | 
ay’s work to $10,000 a year, but it al-|a fairly large volume of oil, much of which | 


was established. 

As for Members of Congress. The story | 
of their struggles for a living wage is even | 
more full of incident. When the United | 
States Government came into being, as 
established by the Constitution, under the 
Presidency of George Washington, the 
Members of Congress were treated, from. a 
salary standpoint, as day laborers, and 
their endeavors in statesmanship seem to | 
have been regarded as piecework. At any | 
rate they were paid a daily wage of $6) 
and that only while attending sessions of | 
Congress and paying strict attention to| 
business. | 

The Speaker of the House alone fared | 
better. He received a daily pay of $6 for | 
being Speaker, in addition to his regular | 
$6 as a Representative from his district. | 

In 1816 the Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates from the Territories voted 
to pay themselves a yearly salary of $1,500, 
with $3,000 to the Speaker and $3,000 to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
when there was no Vice President. But 
the next year this act was repealed and 
the Senators and Representatives went 
back to a wage of $8 for each day of at- | 
fendance at sessions. The two exceptions | 
were the President pro tempore of the! 
Senate and the Speaker, who got $8 a 
day extra. 

It was nearly 50 years until Congress 
fixed the compensation of its members at | 
the annual salary of $3,000 in the Act of 
Aug. 16, 1856. But this time the President 
pro tempore of the Senate was given 
$8,000 a year, and the Speaker $6,00C. 

. At the next raise in 1866, we hear noth- 
ing more of the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, but Senators, Representatives 
and Delegates were raised to $5,000 a year, 
and the Speaker to $8,000. In 1873 these 
salaries were again raised to $7,500 and 
$10,000, respectively.. In 1907 the Speaker 
was given $12,000, while the salaries of 


Representatives and Senators remained | 


the same. Since the Act of March 4, 1925, 
Senators, Representatives and Delegates 


annually, with the Speaker raised to the 


have received the present salary of red 
Cabinet wage of $15,000. | 


In thus increasing its own pay, Congress 








On California Tree 


Agriculture Department Seeks | 
Further to Propagate 
Rare Specimen | 


| 
nd 


Pink lemons have been found growing | 
on a tree in California. | 

However, the tree is a rare specimen 
and the Department of Agriculture warns 
that there is little chance of the pink 
lemonade industry switching to the new | 
lemons for raw material. 

Pink lemons were first exhibited at the 
national orange¥show this year. They | 
came from a tree in Burbank and so far 
as known, the tree is a~bud sport (or | 
freak) of the Variegated Eureka lemon, | 
which was developed from a limb varia- | 
tion of the Eureka lemon, discovered in | 
1911. The Variegated Eureka lemon trees | 
are not as productive as the normal | 
Eureka lemon trees and they are grown | 
chiefly for ornamental purposes. 

The pink fruited lemon tree is identical 
in appearance to the Variegated Eureka 





; tree, but as the fruit approaches ripeness 
{it develops a decidedly pink color in the 


rind, flesh, and juice. 

Budwood from the pink lemon tree 
has been inserted in sour orange seed- 
lings and the resulting trees will be 
studied to see if the pink lemon can be 
further propagated. Department special- 
ists declare the pink lemon is another | 
illustration of the occurrence of strik- | 
ing bud variations in this variety of citrus 


fruit—ZIssued by the Department of Ag- | 
riculture. 


Land Bank Directors | 
Oppose Moratorium 


On Farm Mortgages 


Officials of . Institution at 
Columbia, S. C., Express 
Hope Present Price of 
Cotton Will Not Last 


Cotumaia, S. C., Aug. 15.—Directors of 





| the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, S. 


C., meeting Aug. 12, declared themselves 
as opposed to a moratorium on farm 
mortgage loans by the bank, and ex- 
pressed hope that the present low price 
of cotton and other agricultural products 
would not last throughout the season. 
They also advised farmers to plan to cut 
their cotton acreage by two-thirds next 
year, 

The question of a moratorium on farm 
mortgage debts came before the Board, it 
was explained, because of unofficial sug- 
gestions along that line appearing in the 
daily press. The Board held the opinion 
that the land bank had its own obliga- 
tions to meet, including principal and in- 
terest, which it had contracted for in good 
faith with the investing public, the presi- 
dent, Frank H. Daniel, stated orally. The 
bank, and borrowers and the National 
Farm Loan associations, which own the 
stock in the bank, he said, must discharge 
in good faith and in accordance with abil- 
ity to do so. 


Bonds Guaranteed 
The bank, the associations and the bor- 
rowers, Mr. Daniel pointed out, constitute 
the cooperative system which has guar- 
anteed the bonds to the investing public, 


| not only by the pledging of collateral with 
| the bank’s registyar but by the indorse- 


ment by the associations of the borrowers’ 
notes and the assumption of a double lia- 
bility on the part of the borrower for the 
stock which he owns in his association. 
This amounts to 5 per cent of his loan, 
and is accompanied by an agreement on 
the part of the borrower to pay the in- 
stallments on his loan promptly when due. 
Upon these pledges, Mr. Daniel said, the 
bank had issued bonds to the public which 
had evidenced its faith in the cooperative 
system by purchasing well in excess of 


| $1,000,000,000 of the securities. 


Mr. Daniel announced that it was the 
general sense of the meeting that farmers 
themselves should make a desperate effort 
to meet their obligations, and that where 
farmers have done this toward the bank | 


| the officers would be inclined to do all in 
| their power to assist such individuals to 


enable them to carry on. 


Price of Cotton 

It was pointed out that the decline in 
the price of cotton might not be perma- 
nent for the season and that better prices 
might obtain in the future. Emphasis was 
placed upon the possibility of manufac- 
turing interests buying cotton at present 
levels, and either manufacturing the cot- 
ton and holding the product or passing 
it along to the consumer at a reasonable 
profit, tending to increase consumption. 

The hope was expressed that farmers | 
now would become fully reconciled to the | 
need of a very drastic cut in acreage, the 
opinion of the board of directors being, | 
according to Mr. Daniel, that the cut)! 
should be two-thirds of the acreage of | 
cotton planted in 1931. Land thus re-| 
lieved from growing cotton should be| 
planted to appropriate cover crops, he| 
continued, to curtail the enormous outlay | 
for fertilizer for the 1933 crop. 





came in for some good-natured banter, but | 


and modest toward itself. 


lowed 136 years to pass before doing so. | 
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Naval Oil Reserve No. 3, known as the Teapot Dome oil field, in Wyoming, 
is the subject of a report by geologists of the National Geological Survey 


who find that the naval oil reserves 
by the tapping of wells 


are in no danger of being exhausted 
on adjoining properties. 





Oil Is Found to Be Safe from Drainage 
In Area of Teapot Dome Naval Reserve 


Report on 


Is Published by In 


Significance of Geologic Conditions in District 


terior Department 


The Teapot Dome Naval oil reserve in| pumping or by other current production 


Wyoming has definitely been shown not | 
to be susceptible to serious loss of oil by | 
drainage to near-by wells, according to a 
report on the significance of geologic con- | 


| ditions in the reserve just published by | 


the Geological Survey of the Department | 
of the Interior. 


The “Second Wall Creek Sand,” which 
has yielded most of the oil and gas so far 
produced from the Teapot Reserve, and 
which contains a fairly large volume of 
oil, is safe from drainage, the report de- 
clares. Such possible oil pools as may be 
present in other sands underlying the re- 
serve are likewise safe from loss induced 
by operations outside its boundaries. 

The detailed field and office investiga- 
tions of the geology, fluid contents, and 
liability to drainage of the reserve were 
undertaken at the request of and in the 
interests of the Department of the Navy 
to obtain basic geologic facts pertinent to 
the formulation of a Governmental policy 
with respect to the reserve, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Interior Department 
Aug. 15. 

The Navy Department’ wished to know 
whether it would be safe to shut down 
operations in the field or whether the oil 
in the reserve would have to be protected 
from outside drainage through continuing 
the development which was under way 
either in whole or in part. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Of Report Are Presented 


The summary and conclusions of the | 
report follows in full text: 

Oil and gas occur in Salt Creek field in 
the Shannon sandstone member of the 
Steele shale; “First Wall Creek sand” (Wall 
Creek sandstone member of Frontier 
formation); “Second Wall Creek sand” (in 
Frontier formation); “Third Wall Creek 


sand” (in Frontier formation) “Muddy | 
sand” (in Thermopolis shale); “Dakota | 
sand” (in Cloverly formation); “Lakota | 


sand” (in Cloverly formation); Morrison 
and Sundance formations; and Tensleep | 
sandstone; also in fissures in the shales 
overlying the “First Wall Creek sand” and 
to some extent in the shales beneath the 
“Second Wall Creek sand.” 


In the Teapot field some oil saturation | 
has been foundin the Shannon sandstone, 
which lies a few hundred feet below the 
surface, and commercial quantities of oil 
have been obtained from fissures in shales 
above the “First Wall Creek sand” and 
from the “Second and Third Wall Creek! 
sand.” 


Fissures in shale—The reserve of oil in 





Petroleum Reserve No. 3 can be deter- 
mined only by complete drilling of the re- 
serve, and it is therefore now impossible | 
to say more than that this reserve is of | 
considerable magnitude. 


| 
} 


Test Drilling to Determine 
Shannon Sandstone Value 


Shannon sandstone—The degree of} 
saturation of the Shannon sandstone is not 
known but may be sufficiently great to 
make the sand a prospective source of a 
large quantity of oil, recoverable by min- 
ing or water-flooding operations. Test 
drilling to determine its potential value is 
therefore recommended. 


“Second Wall Creek sand.”—The “Sec- 


is certainly not recoverable by flowing and | 
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practices. : 
The precise limits and porosity of the 


oil and gas bearing part of the sand are} 


as yet indeterminate, and therefore the 
content of the sand can not be estimated 
with accuracy. For present purposes we 
can hardly do better than accept the 
estimates made by Lewis and Clapp in 


|their report to the Senate investigating 


committee, remembering that Clapp’s cal- 
culation indicated gross content of oil in 
the sand, whereas Lewis based his cal- 
culations upon the amounts recoverable 
by ordinary production practices, which 
may be regarded as yielding about one- 


| fifth of the oil present in the ground. 


Clapp’s estimates give an original total 


content in the sand in the naval reserve | 


of 119,000,000 barrels, and multiplying 


Lewis's figures of recoverable oil by 5) 
; would give the original gross oil content 


of the sand within the field as between 


| 60,000,000 and 120,000,000 barrels. 


These figures are estimates and not 
verified calculations, and it is desirable 
that some half dozen wells be drilled to 
the “Second Wall Creek Sand” in order 
to ascertain with approximate precision 
the magnitude and the location of the 
oil reserves remaining in that sand. 

“Third Wall Creek sand.”—Some oil has 
been produced from the “Third Wall Creek 
sand” in the reserve, but it has been the 
general experience that this sand is fairly 
thin, is notably irregular in thickness, and 
probably is not of sufficient importance as 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 








Europe Prejudice Found 
Against Women Workers 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


|The less money there is in the married 


group, the more will outside agencies 


| have to assist them, especially where there 


are children. Money into the home through 
the wife is one way of warding off the 
dole, and it also is another way of lessening 
social insurance and relieving the taxpay- 
ers of increased burdens. 


Since the industrial system of Com-| 
tinent is much older than our own, it! 


seems unfortunate that prejudice should 
be brought to bear against the married 
worker because of a general depression. 


| Married women have labored for centuries 


in Europe. Their rights are as important 
as those of the men. 


In the United States, it cannot be said 


‘that during the present deflation any un- 


jthe shale fissures present within “Naval | We discrimination is being made against 


married women merely because their hus- 
bands also have jobs and earning power. 
Where unemployment has been forced on 
factories, groups at a time have been laid 
off or reduced in numbers. The industrial 
work of men and women is fairly well 


|defined. As the work is dispensed with, 
| whether the force be made up of men or 


of women, groups doing that type of work 
are suspended. Women as such are not 
discriminated against. 





Labels on Some ‘Vitamin’ 
Products Found Deceptive 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ufacturers take advantage of this espe- 
cially when some new development has 
entered the field of health such as the 
discovery of vitamins. 

In many cases, the manufacturer will 
describe the well-known symptoms of 
“Spring fever,” which affects nearly every- 
one, or some other common ailment, and 
the public buys his product to cure the 


| condition, when the real need is a well- 


balanced diet, sunshine and exercise. 

The Administration has_ repeatedly 
pointed out, and reiterates, that an ordi- 
nary diversified diet provides all the vita- 
mins needed for the average person who 
is not distinctly ill. Cases of vitamin de- 
ficiency diseases-are comparatively rare in 
this country, occurring usually only in the 
poorer sections where fresh vegetables 
often are lacking from the diet over long 
periods. 


Various symptoms which result from a 


lack of a certain vitamin in the diet often | 


appear when the cause is not a deficiency 
of the vitamin, but some other condition. 
The purchaser should exercise dircretion 
therefore in attempting to eliminate a 
symptom by use of vitamin preparations 
when his need may just as well be for 
something else, such as exercise or better 
balanced food. 





New York Legislature 
Called in Special Session 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 15. 





Territorial Acts 
Offer Protection 


Utilize the Advantages 





uous Possessions 


‘islation of their own that affords added 
protection, in several instances in ways 
peculiar to the individual laws. 

Noncontiguous territories are within the 
purview of the national Trade Mark Act of 
Feb. 20, 1905 (with subsequent amend- 
|ments). Through this legislation protec- 
tion is secured for those trade marks used 
on goods in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 


tion that applies to these Territories, for 
three of the larger have local laws provid- 
jing for the registration and protection of 
}marks. The general scope of this local 
|trade mark protection, however; only ex- 
tends against goods introduced into local 
| markets from local sources; in other cases 
the protection accorded by the national 
act is invoked. Generally speaking, the 
value of a local registration is that it af- 
fords additional evidence—particularly in 
the local courts—of trade mark rights. Ad- 
ditional advantages, however, are accorded 
under certain clauses of the individual ter- 
ritory laws. 


Civil Law Concepts 


Although the Philippines and Porto 
Rico have inherited many civil law con- 





their trade mark legislation 
essentially on the common 
observed later in this article, how- 
ever, the Philippines within the last 
decade have reverted somewhat to 
|the civil law trade mark doctrine of 
{ownership based on prior registration. Ha- 


|common law both in origin and in effect. 


|but looks exclusively to the national act 
|for the trade mark protection of mer- 


After the American occupation, the 
Philippine Government incorporated into 
the law of March 6, 1903, common law 
|concepts of trade mark rights, making 
‘it unnecessary to show registration in or- 


|mark right. In other words, prior use was 
to govern the right to a trade mark. The 
/old Spanish civil law principles, however, 
| were implanted too firmly in the Philip- 
| pine legal system to be shaken off so read- 
| ily. 


No. 3332 was promulgated, amending sec- | 
tion 4 of Act No. 666 to provide that no 
; action may be brought for damages for 
'the violation of trade mark rights, nor 
| shall criminal proceedings be initiated for 
such violation, unless the trade mark or | 
| trade name alleged to have been violated | 
| has been duly registered under the Philip- 
pine trade mark law. 





This is not the only trade mark legisla- 


cepts from the days of Spain’s dominion, | 
is based | 
law. As| 


| waii’s trade mark statutes, of course, are | 


Alaska has no trade mark law of its own, | 


chants selling within its boundaries. | 
| 


Two decades passed, and in 1926 Law, 
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Pink Lemons Grow |} C4 TION OF TEAPOT DOME OIL FIELD 


| 


| To Trade Marks 


\Exporters Are Advised to 


Available in Noncontig-| 


[Continued from Page 1.] ) 
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|| VICFORY SYMBOLIZED 
ON WAR MEMORIAL 


| 


| 
} * 
. 








N ALLEGORIC figure of Victory is 

one of six symbolic statues of heroic 
size which embellish e memorial in 
Indianapolis raised by Indiana to citi- 
zens of the State who lost their lives in 
the World War. The sculptor, Henry 
Hering, has graven a woman of severe 
countenance, standing, “with helmet 
and sword typifying latent action and 
suppressed power, further expressed by 
the small conventional victory on the 
sphere held in the hand of success, the 





ider to recover for violation of a trade | 





| 
| 


whole proclaiming victory and symboliz- 
ing accomplishment.” 


Farmers of Nation 
Seek Disarmament, 


Mr. Capper Asserts 


Blames Present Condition of. 


Agriculture on Conditions 
Which Can Be Traced to 
The World War 


“The situation in which agriculture 
finds itself today is traceable ultimately 


| to a war that ended nearly 13 years ago,” 


Two other important changes were ef- |} according to a statement Aug. 15 by Sen- 


fected by the new act 
requirement that all trade mark assign-| 
ments be recorded in an Official register | 
and the establishment of an official classi- | 
fication of goods for trade mark regis- 
tration. Separate applications, of course, 
must be made for the registration of a 
| trade mark for goods in different classes. 


Reasons for Registration 


Act No. 2460, further amending the 
| original Philippine trade mark law of 1903, 
|when interpreted by a subsequent circular 
letter issued on July 28, 1928, by the in- 
| sular collector of the customs, affords) 
| additional argument in favor of Philippine 
| registration of a trade mark already re- 
|corded in the United States Patent Office. 
; Act No. 2460 provides in part that “any 
}domestic manufacturer or trader may re- 
quire his name and residence, and the 
same of. the locality in which his goods 
are manufactured, and a copy of the cer- 
| tificate of registration of his trade mark | 
or_trade name issued in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, to be recorded | 
in books which shall be kept for this pur- 


| 
| 


of customs * * *.” y 
Upon complying with this formality, | 
the “manufacturer” or “trader,” as pro-| 


the various officers at the ports of entry, 
in order to prevent the importation of | 
like goods with the same or a similar 
trade mark. | 

Circular Letter No. 425, issued in 1928 
| by the insular collector of customs, states | 
|/that in order to enjoy the protection 
jaccorded by the foregoing law (Act No.) 
|2460), “manufacturers” and “traders” | 
|must have the trade marks concerned | 
registered under the Philippine Trade | 
Mark Act. The letter specifies that trade | 
marks registered in the nited States | 
| Patent Office, even though recorded with | 
the Philippine Bureau of the Customs, | 
also must be registered in the Insular | 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry in) 
order to be subject to the provisions of | 
| Act No. 2460. | 


Procedure Outlined 


An application for the registration of a | 
trade mark under the Philippine law 
must be submitted to the Director, Bu-| 
reau of Commerce and Industry, Manila. | 
Regulations governing the procedure for | 
such application may be obtained from | 
the aforementioned bureau. In the gp-, 
plication it must be shown that the &p- | 
plicant has a clear right to the use of 
the trade mark sought to be registered 
(a partial adhesion to common-law con- | 
cepts). The fee for registration amounts | 
to approximately $25.10. | 

Upon receipt of an application, the Bu- | 
reau compares the trade mark or trade 
name with marks or names already reg- | 
istered. If no infringement of the lat- 
ter is evident, and if the pertinent docu- 
ments are in order, the trade mark or} 
trade name is registerec for a period of | 
30 years. A renewal may be effected 
any time within six months of the ex- 
piration of a registration and two years 
after expiration anyone may apply for 


reregistration. | 





Hawaiian Protection 


Act No. 174, amending chapter 203 of the 
Revised Laws of Hawaii of 1925, provides 
that application for a certificate of regis- 
tration may be made to the treasurer of 
Hawaii, accompanied by a declaration 
that the applicant is “sole and original 
proprietor,” or the assign of such proprie- 
tor, of the trade mark to be registered. 





Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt today|The application also should stipulate the 
Social Welfare—(P 8--c 5). |issued a call for a special session of the} 


New York State Legislature for Aug. 25.| 
Although he annouhced that the pri-| 


goods covered by the trade mark, and 
should describe the manner in which the 
mark is to be used. Two exact copies of 


Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 6). (P 4--c 1). 
Foreign News—(P 1--c 3, 5) State Taxation—(P 4--c 1). 

(P 3--c 2, 3) (P 7--c 3). Supreme Court—(P 4--c 5). 
Foreign Relations—(P 3--c 3). Taxation—(P 1--c 1) (P 4--c 7). 
Foreign Trade—(P 1--c 2) (P %--c 5) Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). | 

(P 8--c 1).° Trade Marks—(P 1--c 2). 
Government—(P 3--c 7), Trade Practices—(P 6--c 3). 


Government Personnel—(P 2--c 1). Transportation—(P i--c 4) (P 6--c 6). 
Insurance—(P 1--c 7) (P 5--c 1, 6). Wholesale Trade—(P'7--c 1). 
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LL 


mary purpose of the meeting is to give| the “print, label, trade mark, or trade 
the Legislative Committee investigating the; mame” should be attached to the applica- 
New York City administration power by tion. ‘ : 
| statute to grant immunity to witnesses,| Upon payment of the registration fee of 
|the Governor, in his call, did not limit $5.00 and the acceptance of the applica- 
|the session to that action. | tion, the registrant obtains the exclusive 
The New York State Court of Appeals|use of the “print, label, trade mark, or 
| held Aug. 10 that the Legislative Commit- | trade name” throughout the territory of 
tee did not have power to grant im- | Hawaii for a term of 20 years from the 
munity under a joint resolution of the| date of issuance of the certificate. 
Legislature passed last Winter. The re- (The formalities for the registra- 
jquest for @ special session to put that au-| tion of a trade mark in Porto Rico 
thority in a statute followed. will be printed in the issue of Aug. 18.) 


| peace and quietness. 
|adventuter bent on plunder,nor any con- 


(No. 3332)—the| ator Arthur Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. 


Setting forth his views on disarmament 


and its relation to the farmer, the Senator | 


declared that the profits derived by agri- 
culture are temporary and “are sure to 
be wiped out by the losses that will in- 
evitably follow.” The farmers favor dis- 
armament and “see no reason why the 
nations should not disarm, and disarm 
rapidly,” according to Mr. Capper’s state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 


Lovers of Peace 


The farmers of the United States can! 
be counted upon to support all movements | 


for disarmament. 
promoted a war. 


Never have farmers 
They are lovers of the 


homestead and the family circle, and all! 


their tendencies are in the direction of 
The farmer is no 


queror bent on fame. 

Furthermore, the typical farmer is a 
sober, honest man. He is left cold by the 
specious glamor of war, and in his heart 
he abhors the lying and chicanery which 
are necessarily characteristic of every war. 


| 7 7, 
pose in the office of the insular collector Preparation ae ne waste of war and 


Contrary to His Interests 
More and more, too, the farmer is com- 


vided in the act, may send facsimiles of | ing to realize that war is contrary to his 
\his trade mark, his own name, and the| best economic interests. 
|name of the locality in which his goods | “ustries which profit through war and 
are made to the insular collector, who| Which find it advantageous to promote 
then orders copies to be distributed amohg | huge armaments and vast military and 


There are in- 
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Hearing Is Set 
On Plea for Local 
Radio Stations 


Assignment of 25 Channels 

For Exclusive Use of 
| Community Broadcasting 
| Is Requested 


| The hearing date relative to the apnli- 
| cation of C. R, Cummings of Williams- 
port, Pa., for the setting aside of 25 chan- 
| nels for the exclusive use of local or com- 
| munity broadcasting stations has been set 
|for Oct. 16, according to a statement of 
| the Federal Radio Commission Aug. 15. 
| The application, filed March 24, 1931, in 
; the name of “C. R. Cummings, Trustee 
| for Community Radio, a corporation to 
| be formed, Williamsport, Pa.,” stipulated 
| the following requests: 

| “(l) That reallocation be made in order 
| that 25 of the present 96 broadcast chan- 
}nels having a 10-kilocycle separation—a 
| total of 250 kilocycles, may be set aside 
for the exclusive use of community radio 
stations: 

“(2) That the 25 adjacent channels be 
placed at one end or the other of the 
present radio broadcast band, either 550- 
880 kilocycles or 1,250-1,500 kilocycles; 

“(3) That the 25 channels be made 

available for the exclusive use of local or 
|community stations, for those cities or 
| towns having a population numbering be- 
| tween 10,000 and 100,000 inhabitants; that 
|no such community station be granted in 
excess of 100 watts power and that no 
such community station be granted greater 
power than one (1) watt of power for 
| each 1,000 inhabitants within limits of 
said city or town; 

“¢4) That the 25 adjacent broadcast 
|channels, occupying a total of 250 kilo- 
| cycles, be subdivided to provide 125 ad- 
|jacent community broadcast channels 
| having a two (2) kilocycle separation: 
| “(5) That engineering charts be pre- 
| pared by the Federal Radio Commission 
| @pportioning radio facilities to every city 
|and town in the United States, having a 
| population numbering between 10,000 and 
100,000; 

“(6) That power for community stations 
| be computed for broadcast transmitters 
| having maximum outputs of 25 watts, 50 
watts and 100 watts, respectively; that the 
units of separation in actual licensed 
| power be in the multiple of 5 watts.” 

The Commission’s announcement of 
| Aug. 14, setting the date for hearing the 
| application, follows in full text: 
| The application of C. R. Cummings, of 
| Williamsport, Pa., for 25 channels to be 

set aside for the exclusive use of local or 
| community broadcasting stations, has been 
, set for hearing Oct. 16, 1931. The applica- 
| tion lists 267 cities’ and towns in which 
| the applicant desires to erect broadcasting 
| Stations. a 
| Because the applicant has failed to 
name specific frequencies the notice of 
hearing mailed by the Commission does 
not name any specific stations as parties 
to the hearing. Any party believing itself 
to be adversely affected by the granting 
| of the application may petition the Com- 
mission for leave to intervene. Under the 
rtffés of the Commission such petition 
must be filed at least 15 days prior to the 
date of the hearing. 





| Banking in New Zealand 


| Free.bank deposits in New Zealand on 
| June 30 were £5,000,000 lower than at the 
same time last year but fixed deposits were 
| up £2,500,000. Bankruptcies are remark- 
|ably few throughout the country, consid- 
ering the condition of business and credit. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





naval expenditures. This is not true of 
agriculture. For agricuiture needs most of 
all economic stabilization, ironing out of 
the peaks of inflation and the valleys of 
depression. War is an enemy to any such 
process. Temporary profits may come to 
| agriculture in wartime, but any benefits 
derived from them are sure to be more 
than wiped out by the losses that will 
inevitably follow. The situation in which 
agriculture finds itself today is traceable 
ultimately to a war that ended nearly 13 
years ago. 

I have no doubt that the farmers of 
every other country hold substantially the 
same views on the subject. If the inter- 
ests and the convictions of the farmers 
of the world were considered, there could 
never be a war. The farmers see no rea- 
son why the nations should not disarm, 
and disarm rapidly. 
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Stocks of Cotton 
Above 1930 Total 


Total of 6,369,000 Bales Be- 
ing Held, According to 
Bureau of Census 


Industry Testing 
79 Systems for 


Labor Insurance. 


Buying of Cotton 
Surplus by Farm 
Board Is Urged 


Senator Smith Renews Pro-) 
posal Crops Be Stored | 
Until Next Year and Re-| 
sold to Farmers: | 

Cotumeia, S. C., Aug. 15—A renewal 


of his proposal that the Federal Farm | 
Board purchase surplus cotton and store | 
it, on condition that the cotton producers 
would sign contracts that if this cotton 
were to be resold to them on a year's 


credit they would agree not to plant cot- | 
ton next year, was made in a statement | 
issued here by Senator Ellison D. Smith | 
(Dem.), of South Carolina. 


Committee Member 

Senator Smith is a member of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Committee on Manu-| 
factures. His statement follows in full) 
text: | 

“In the Fall of last year I suggested a | 
plan of removing the surplus of cotton in| 
such a manner as to benefit the cotton | 
grower. It was this: That the Farm Board 
purchase the surplus at prevailing prices 
and store it on the condition that the 
cotton producers would agree to sign le-| 
gally enforceable contracts that, if this| 
cotton were resold to them at the pur-| 
chase price on a year’s time with no 
charges except reasonable interest, stor- | 
age and insurance, they would agree not 


Stocks of cotton in the United States as 
of July 31, 1931, totaled 6,369,405 bales, not 
including linters, as compared with stocks 
of 4,530,429 bales on the same date a year 
ago, according to an announcement Aug. 

| 15 by the Bureau of the Census. 

| The 1931 stocks were distributed as fol- 
lows: In consuming establishments, 994,- 
979 bales, a decline of nearly 200,000 from 
a year ago; in public storage and at com- 
presses, 4,524,426 bales, an increase of al- 
most 2,000,000 bales from a year ago; and 
elsewhere, including that for export on 
shipboard but not cleared, cotton coast- 
wise, in transit to ports, interior towns 
and mills, cotton on farms, etc., 850,000 
bales, an increase of about 400,000 bales 

| over a year ago. 

(The tabulation of cotton stocks is- 
sued by the Bureau in connection 
with its statement will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Aug. 18.) 


Various Methods Affecting 
226,000 Workers Used 
To Discover Standard, 
Says Labor Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
company and must be earning less than 
$50 per week. Benefits will amount to 
not more than 60 per cent of the average, 
weekly earnings, with the maximum of 
$22.50 per week, the period during which 
benefits are paid ranging from 6 to. 13 
weeks, according to length of service. The 
14 Rochester companies in the plan have 
a combined number of employes averag- 
ing 26,000. 

Large Company Force 


A large electric company in Schenectady, | 
N. Y., with 70,000 employes in 1931, has} 
the largest force of any company which 
has adopted an unemployment benefit | 
plan. During the past year it has put into 
effect two different plans covering em- 
ployment conditions. The first, an unem- 
ployment-pension plan, had been adopted 
by all of the 12 plants manufacturing dif- 
ferent types of electrical apparatus on 
Aug. 1, 1930, and the second, a plan for 
guaranteed employment eovering all em- 
ployes having two years’ service with the 
firm, was put in effect in the 12 lamp 
works of the company in January, 1931. 


The unemployment-pension plan pro- 
vides for the establishment of a fund 


have been established since the depres- 
sion began. 

The total mempership of the 3 inter- 
national unions and 45 local is slightly 
less than 45,000, or about 1'2 per cent of 
the total trade union membership of the 
country. The unions represented were 14 
in number, but the printing trades domi- 
nated, with no less than 32 of the 48 be- 
ing maintained by unions connected with 
some branch of the trade. As regards 
membership, the printing trades were still 
more dominant. 


formed by equal contributions by the com- The three international unions which| to plant any cotton on land owned or 
pany and the employes, amounting to 2 maintain unemployment benefit systems controlled by them. Of course, the con- 
per cent of the actual weekly or monthly| are the Deutsch-Amerikanische Typo- tract would not permit the producer or 


earnings of employes so long as the earn- 
ings of the employes exceed 50 per cent 
or more of the average weekly or monthly 
pay. In times of abnormal unemploy- 
ment, contributions are required from sal- 
aried employes, engineers and technical 
employes, and officials, who pay approx- 
imately 1 per cent of their earnings into 
the fund. The plan provided that no pay- 
ments should be made from the fund until 
an employe had_ contributed for six 
months to the fund. 

On account of present conditions, how- 
ever, a special emergency was declared 
Dec. 1, 1930. The emergency plan con- 
tains three important modifications be- 
cause of the fact that it was put into ef- 
fect before a substantial fund could be 
accumulated. These provisions include 
the contributions of 1 per cent of earnings 
of all employes of the company except 
those in the lamp department, payments 
only to employes in need of funds, and 
reduction of maximum weekly payments 
from $20 to $15. From Dec. 1, 1930, to 
April 30, 1931, benefits were paid to 10,253 
employes amounting to a total of $549,- 
605.50. This amount covered payments 
for complete unemployment, part-time 
employment, loans, and the relief of dis- 
tress. The company stresses the fact that 
the plan is experimental as yet and that 
it is possible it may be changed in the 
light of experience. 

Guarantees Full Pay 

A soap manufacturing concern at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with 5,691 workers, on the 
average, in 1931, guarantees full pay for 
48 weeks in the year to every employe 
who is a member of the profit-sharing 
plan and has subscribed for a stated 
amount of stock in the company. 

The guaranty applies to all such em- 
ployes if they have had at least six 
months’ service with the company and the 
wage or salary does not exceed $2,000 per 
year. The employment guaranty covers 
all lost time in excess of 200 hours dur- 
ing the year based on the 50-hour week. 
The depression has increased the number 
of employes participating in the plan. 
Participation is voluntary, and while about 
80 per cent of the eligibles were partici- 
pants prior to the depression, the number 
now has increased to almost 100 per cent. 
There have been no lay-offs for lack of 
work during this period, and the com- 
pany states that no participant in the 
plan has ever been in distress on this 
account. 

The various company plans, of course, 
show a considerable variation in charac- 
ter, in eligibility requirements, the 
amounts of benefits, administration, meth- 
ods of financing, and results. A number 
of the firms report there have been no 
lay-offs or discharges on account of lack 


graphia, the Siderographers, and the Dia- 
mond Workers. All three are of small 
membership and of specialized craftsman- 
ship. 

Of the locals, the greatest membership 
is found in the New York Typographical 
Union No. 6, with 10,620 members. It has 
@ maximum weekly benefit of $20 for an 
indefinite period, and the present maxi- 
mum assessments are 4 per cent of 
earnings. 

Maximum benefits range as high as $35 
for 20 weeks in a year for Cleveland photo- 
engravers and $30 per week for an unlim- 
ited period for Chicago electrotypers. And 
they range as low as $5 per week for eight 
weeks of a year among Seattle lithogra- 
phers and $4 per week for 18 weeks for 
bakery workers in Buffalo. 

It is of the utmost importance to note 
that the real success of a plan must be 
judged in relation to the degree of pro- 
tection it offers to those covered. For in- 
stance, if all or a portion of the unwanted 
workers are simply discharged, or dropped 
after a short period of benefit, a plan 
may function very successfully for the re- 
tained workers, but will have done very 
little toward meeting the real problem of 
unemployment. On the other hand, if 
the effort is to take care, for a consider- 
able period, of all the workers under a 
civen system, the statistical showing may 
be unfavorable, yet the plan may be fun- 
damentally much more successful than the 
one just cited. 


Regulation Ineffective 


In two of the 18 foreign countries hav- 
ing unemployment insurance legislation, 
the legislation had not become effective 
at the time of the survey. These nations 
were Luxemburg and Spain. In the other 
16 countries, unemployment insurance 
systems are in active operation. The op- 
eration of the unemployment insurance 
system of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics was suspended in October, 1930, 
the reason given being that a shortage of 
labor had made itself felt in the labor 
market. 

The systems established fall into two 
main groups, usually distinguished by the 
terms “compulsory” and “voluntary.” 
Compulsory systems arewthose in which 
unemployment insurance is made obliga- 
tory for certain designated classes of 
workers and under definite conditions pre- 
scribed by law. Voluntary systems are 
those in which unemployment insurance 
through private organizations is recog- 
nized, encouraged, and even subsidized by 
the State, but the establishment of such 
insurance is not obligatory. 

Nine countries have compulsory sys- 
tems. They are Austria, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, the Irish Free State, Italy, Luxem- 


land owner to have allocated to him by the 
Board any more cotton than he actually 
produced. | 

The conditions now are more urgent for | 
such a plan than they were a year ago.| 
If the Farm Board or a corporation of | 
financiers would agree to take 8,000,000 
or 9,000,000 bales of actual spot cotton off | 
the market at present prices provided | 
the producers would sign contracts legally | 
enforceable that they will not plant next | 
year, the situation would be at once re- 
lieved. According to statisticians, we have 
practically a two-year supply of American 
cotton on hand now and in sight. If this 
surplus is thrown on the market now it 
not only ruins the price, as it has done 
for this year, but will leave a surplus 

| destructive of cotton prices for many years 

to come; but if the Farm Board or a hold- 
ing company can take this cotton on the 
agreement that it will not be duplicated 
and the producers be given the equity in 
it as above indicated it will be equivalent 
to the producer making a crop or hav-| 
ing a crop already made and in the ware- 
house without the cost of production and 
with no costs except the purchase price 
plus overhead charges. 

I do not think it would take long to 
Start the machinery in motion. Every 
banker, not only in the South but in this 

,country, ought to join heartily in this 
proposition. Of course everything would 
depend on the signing of the contracts 
and the nature of the contract. The con- 
tract should be of such a nature as to 
make it absolutely binding and enforce- 
able. It should stipulate that this cotton 
is to be held until the Fall of 1932. 

Needed Farm Signature 

In Washington a few days ago I dis- 
cussed this plan with officials of the 
Farm Board and the Federal Reserve 
Board. The important question with 
them was whether the cotton farmers 
would sign the contracts. I have no doubt 
but what a sufficient number of farmers 
last Fall and Winter would have signed 
if the plan had been adopted by the Board. 

At the time that I suggested the plan 
last Fall and Winter, Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the cotton-growing States 
expressed themselves heartily in favor of 
it, so we called a meeting with members 
of the Farm Board and laid the plan be- 
fore them for their consideration, which, 
however, they failed to accept and place 
into operation. 

Subsequent to this I was invited by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to state 
my plans over the radio and as a result 
from all over the United States I re- 
ceived letters of endorsement and within 
the past several weeks many letters have 
reached me urging that every effort be 
made to place the plan into operation. If 


the pl y i i i 

of work and no benefits have been re- burg, Poland and Queensland. The vol- oul Salemietionly dean a oo 
quired. : Ae untary plan is ct in Belgium, plus within a year. give the cotton pro- 

The same may be said of the joint- | Czechoslovakia, 1+ Finland, France, qycers a year of diversified farming with- 
agreement plans. Of these, 13 provide’ The Netherland: y and Spain. out cotton and an opportunity of recoup- 
out-of-work benefits and the remaining Switzerland has ed system, the ing some of the losses that aon’ Ana Ine 
three are guaranteed-employment plans. contonal legisla ome cases being | eyitable. iii 
Nine of the 16 are in industries making compulsory and in others voluntary. 


articles of wearing apparel. Of the other 
seven, five are for the protection of lace 
and lace-curtain weavers, one for specified 
classes of workers in the wall-paper in- 
dustry, and one for railway employes en- 
gaged in the maintenance of equipment. 
Of the 65,000 industrial workers covered. 
43,000 are operatives on men’s clothes in 
Chicago, New York and Rochester. Eight 
plans were discontinued between 1927 and 


France was the first country to pass 
unemployment insurance legislation, her 
system dating back to 1905. A system was 
set up in Great Britain and Northern | 
Ireland in 1911. These two are the only 
ones antedating the World War, the Ger- 
man system having pui in operation as 
late as 1927. 

As a result of this element of com- 
parative newness, practically all the sys- 


United States Not to Protest 
Japan’s Fining Aviators 


The United States does not 
that the fine of 2,050 yen ($1,025) imposed 
upon each of the two American aviators, 
Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndon. justi- 
fies a protest by the United States, ac- 


1930 owing either to labor disputes or tO tems now in effect are recognized as be- cording to an oral statement Aug. 15. 
depressed business conditions. ing more or less experimental and sub- He — Acting Secretary of State, Harvey 
ject to constant changes, particularly dur- . Bunday. 


Clothing Industry 

The individual plan covering the greatest 
number of workers is that in the men’s 
clothing industry of New York City, in 
which 22,000 persons are given protection. 
In that city, members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America are provided 
with an unemployment-benefit system the 
whole cost of which is borne by the em- 
ployers. The manufacturers contribute at 
the rate of 1’ per cent of their direct 
labor pay roll, plus 1.2 per cent of the 
amount they pay to contractors. 

Benefits are authorized at the rate of 
$30 per season, or $60 per year, the pay- 
ments to be made in six weekly install- 
ments of $10 each. When this plan was 
placed in operation in 1928 it was e€x- 
pected that the rules regarding eligibility, 
amount, and duration of benefits, etc., 
would be modeled upon those adopted in 
Chicago. 

However, widespread,unemployment fol- 
lowed so closely upon the establishment 
of the plan that it was necessary to use 
the funds available to give immediate 
relief in small amounts to union mem- 
bers in distress and to make the require- 
ments less rigid than would otherwise have 
béen the case in order tnat the most 
needy might be helped. As unemployment 
has become increasingly severe, there has 
been a tendency to pay benefits of less 
than the authorized maximum of $30 per 
season in order that a larger proportion 
of the union membership might be helped. 
However, in exceptional cases, benefits 
greater than those authorized have been 

aid. 
mn times of depression, practically all 
trade unions render assistance to their 
unemployed members. As a result, many 
so-called unemployment benefit or relief 
plans spring up during periods of severe 
unemployment and are discontinued when 
conditions become more normal. 


The Ambassador to Japan W. Cameron 
Forbes, had reported to the Department 
that the fine totalled this amount because 
the aviators had taken pictures of Jap- 
enese fortifications, Mr. Bunday said. The 
|Cameras and films also are to be confis- 
cated. 

This, as far as the Department of State 
knows, ends the case, Mr. Bunday stated. 

The fliers have been authorized to pre- 
pare their plane for the return flight, the 
Department has been informed. 


ing the current period of industrial de- 
pression, when the pressure is far greater 
than that which the original ‘systems 
were designed to withstand. 

The bulletin gives a detailed account of 
the various plans in effect in the United 
States and then goes into a description 
of the unemployment insurance systems 
in each of the 18 foreign countries hav- 
ing them. 

The publication, prepared under the di- 
rection of Hugh S. Hanna of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics may be obtained for 
50 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Its official 
title is “Unemployment-benefits Plans in 
the United States and Unemployment In- 
surance in Foreign Countries.” 


Argentina to Prohibit 
Importation of Arms 


Argentina is placing an embargo against 
the importation of arms, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
State from the American Embassy in 
Buenos Aires which follows in full text: 

The President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Argentina signed a decree on 
July 13, 1931, suspending the importation 
of arms of all kinds into this country. A 
free translation of the press note, as it 
appeared in La Nacion of July 14, 1931, 
follows in full text: 

The President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment signed yesterday a decree, origi- 
nating in the Ministry of War, which will 
be issued by agreement of the Cabinet, by 
which the importation of portable arms 
of all kinds is suspended until all that 
related to the sale of arms by the mer- 
|chants who are dedicated to this class of 
activities is duly regulated. 

As is known, at present the articles un- 
‘der reference enter the national territory 


Paris-London Phone Calls 
In Excess of 1,000 Daily 


The daily average of telephone calls be- 
tween London and Paris is more than 
1,000 per day, according to advices re- 
ceived in the electrical division of the 
Department of Commerce from _ repre- 
sentatives abroad. 

Recent political events have resulted 
in heavy telephone traffic between Lon- 
don and the Continent, especially with 
Germany. One day last week the excess 
over the normal reached 25 per cent, the 
total for the day being over 1,000 calls. 
The daily average between London and 
Paris, is, however, larger than that— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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de Luca, those interested withdrawing 
them each time that the stock in their 
business is on the point of being termi- 
nated, and supplying at that time the list 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 








. . of the persons who have acquired the 
If these temporary emergency measures At the Executive Offices former arms. 
are disregarded, it appears that unemploy- Aug. 15, 1931 The new regulation will contemplate 
benefit of 





ment plans a more or less 
permanent and systematic character were 
being maintaimed in April by three inter- 
national unions, and by 45 local unions. 
All of the three international union plans | 
were in existence long before the present | 
depression, one having started as early 
as 1884, Of the 45 local union plans, 8 


very especially the details of the case, 
arranging later the means necessary for 
carrying out the destined measures to 
avoid the contraband of arms, which, ac- 
|cording to the reports that they have, is 
}one of the causes by which the present 
fiscalization is not attaining all the effi- 
ciency which is desired. 


8.20 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—The Presi- 
dent received no callers, being engaged 
with secretarial staff and in answering 
correspondence. 


11:34 a. m—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing lodge on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 


consider 


and are deposited in the arsenal Estaban| 








PREPARATIONS FOR YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL 














This aerial view of the area at Yorktown, Va., in which will take place the ceremonies and pageant attend- 
ing the sesquicentennial celebration of the Siege of Yorktown and Surrender of the British Forces under Gen. 


Cornwallis has been prepared by the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission. 


Arrangements for the celebra- 


tion and the program to be offered to visitors in October are explained in the accompanying article by the 


Don T. Seiwell, of the staff of the sae wade 


Aerial View of Yorktown Area Planned 


| 


‘ 
| 
| 


In Preparation of Sesquicentennial: 


Arrangements for ¢ 


An aerial view of the Yorktown Sesqui-'! 
centennial area, in connection with prep- 
arations for the celebration to be held in 
Yorktown, Va., in October, has just been 
proposed by the Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, it has been announced 
by Don T! Seiwell of the staff of the 
Commission. 


The illustration, drawn from the general 
ground plan, was approved by members 
of the Commission, and will serve as the 
basis for further activity within the cele- 
bration area, 


The outskirts of the village, little 
changed in appearance since its incep- 
tion in the late seveneteenth century and 
perched high upon the bluffs of the York 
River in eastern Virginia, present an un- 
usual scene of bustle and activity as scores 
of workmen labor to effect the finishing 
touches to the layout on Surrender Field, 
where the exercises commemorating the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis and the 
birth of the Federal Republic will be held. 


Wharves and docks in the area are be- 
ing repaired and strengthened, and ample 
additional facilities for the handling of 
the great number of vessels expected to 
participate in the activities are under 
construction. 


Facilities Being Provided 


For Abundance of Water 


Midway between the village and the 
celebration grounds—a distance of one 
mile—workmen are busily engaged in sink- 
ing an artesian well, capable of produc- 
ing more than 7600 gallons of water per 
minute. > 


Leading from the well, water mains are 
being laid to the village, to the Surrender 
Field and to the Moore House, where the 
articles of capitulation were drawn up by 
the American, French and British officers 
on Oct. 18, 1781. Additional water lines 
are being run to the large area north of 
the celebration grounds where more than 
3,000 officers and men of the Army and 
many units of historic military organiza- 
tions will be encamped during the four 
days of activity. Drinking fountains and 
latrines will be placed at convenient in- 
tervals about the grounds. 


Construction of the grandstand and 
speakers’ stand will be begun later, Oliver 
G. Taylor, engineer in charge of the 
,Colonial National Monument project at 
Yorktown, has announced. At the same 
{time, the colonial picket fence and 
{16 honor entrance arches, which will en- 
close the entire front of the Surrender 
Field, will be erected. 


Extent of Activities 
On Surrender Field 


Facilities for lighting the celebration 
area at night have been provided for. 
Loud speakers, placed at frequent inter- 
vals about the area, will carry the speak- 
ers’ addresses to all sections of the Sur- 
render Field. Additional telephone and 
telegraph facilities will be extended into 
Yorktown in ample time for the celebra- 
tion. 

The grading and repairing of roads in 
the section are being rushed to comple- 
tion by the Virginia Highway Department. 
All unpaved roads in the celebration area 


Federal Regulation 
Of Gliders Sought 


Ask 


Pilots and Manufacturers 
Supervision of Craft 


[Coniinued from Page 1.) 


15, 1930, effective Oct. 1 the same year, 
an inspection of the “Air Commerce Bul- 
letin” shows. The first postponement was 
until Jan. 1, 1931, followed by a second 
delay, this time for six months, and a third 
postponement of the same length of time. 

The reasons gfven for these postpone- 
ments were that numerous gliders being 
manufactured at the times of the delays 
could not be finished before the regu- 
lations went into effect, and that many 
producers had faiied to secure “Approved 
Type Certificates” for their motorless 
planes. 

These regulations would classify gliders 
in three groups, the first consisting of 
, gliders built by manufacturers under an 


approved certificate or built by other | 
persons in accordance with terms of the} 


certificate; the second including gliders 
| built after the date of effectiveness of 
| the regulations not manufactured under 
|a@ certificate but constructed in accordance 
with the requirements for a certificate; 


and the third comprising gliders built prior | 


to the date of effectiveness of the regula- 
tions which pass an inspection satisfac- 
torily. 

There were 242 glider pilot licenses ac- 
tive on July 15, Department of Commerce 
records show, and 975 student glider per- 
mits outstanding. Glider licenses active at 
that time numbered 102, while there als» 
were 1,114 unlicensed gliders recorded as 
owned in the United States. 

The number of glider pilot licenses in 
effect a year previous was only 43, these 
records show, while “identified” 
numbered only 750 on July, 15, 1930, 


Smaller Wheat Production 
Is Predicted for Russia 


| 


Wheat prospects for the U. S. S. R. as a 
whole point to a crop considerably smaller 


than last year despite the 7 per cent in- | 


telebration to Be Held in October in crease in acreage, according to cable ad- | 
Connection With Surrender Are Being Expedited 


vices from Agricultural Attache L. V.} 
Steere at Berlin. Poor crops, particularly | 
of Spring wheat, are now probable in sev- 


will be top dressed to eliminate the dust | eral regions. 
nuisance, which, with the lack of water, 


were two of the greatest evils of the cen- | Ukraine, grain is reported as looking bad, | CT@ft squadrons attempt to bomb the ships 
tennial celebration held here 50 years| but a very good crop is reported for the 


In the central and northern sections of 


ago, and footpaths from the village to! more important wheat producing region | 


the | 


x 


the grounds will be laid out under the 
direction of the National Park Service. 

As to the activitics on the Surrender 
Field: On the extreme right of the ac- 
companying illustration will be seen the 
grandstand covering more than one-quar- 
ter mile in length and built to seat 31,000 
spectators. 


The central stand, to accommodate 6,000 | are less definite but the condition of grain | 
guests, will be occupied by the distin-| crop appears to be spotted and in some | 


guished guests, both from here and abroad, 
of the Federal and State commissions 
and those of the Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Association. Flanking this section 
will be 5,000 reserved seats, set aside for 
the use of patriotic societies and State 
commissions. 


Next to the reserved section are located | 


5,000 seats for the use of the Army and 
Navy, and the remaining 15,000 bleacher 
seats will be thrown open to the use of the 
general public. There will be no admission 
charge to the grounds nor to the bleacher 
seats, it has been announced. 
Extending over the 30 tiers of seats in 
the distinguished guests’ stand will be the 
press box, built to accommodate more 
than 350 correspondents and photogra- 


phers. An additional 100,000 spectators will | 


be enabled to witness the parades and 
pageant from vantage points along the 
side lines. 


To the rear of the grandstand is located | 


the Court of Honor, designated by a series 
of arches and 13 huge pylons, flying the 


flags of the 13 original States, every one | 


of which contributed both men and arms 
to the siege of Yorktown. Directly to the 
left of this court are to.be located the 
tents for the use of the participants in 
the three elaborate pageants and a tent 
for the use of the speakers and the dis- 
tinguished guests. 


Next come the tents to be used as 
headquarters by the Federal and State 
Commissions, the Yorktown Association, 


the National Park Service, press corre- 
spondents and the telephone and tele- 
graph companies. Assembly tents, to be 
used for special meetings of patriotic so- 
cieties and the individual State” commis- 
sions, each with a seating capacity of 
2,500, and tents for the general use of 
these organizations also will be located 
in this section of the celebration grounds. 


Popular Crops of 
Colonial Period 


To the left of the Avenue of Nations, 
the central thoroughfare where the flags 
of all nations will fly from tall flagpoles, 
are located fields of cotton, corn and to- 
bacco, crops most favored during the 
colonial period of our national history. 
Flower beds, blended into a colorful bou- 
quet of red, white and blue. also will be 
scattered throughout this area. 

Adjoining the Assembly Field will be 
the Colonial Fair grounds, rich in the 
colog of concession tents, exhibition halls, 
the Indian village, the great dance floor, 
the picturesque enclosure for the chil- 
dren's Maypole dances, so popular in 
colonial times, and here also will be the 
amusements of those early days—Punch 
and Judy shows, marionettes, one-act 
plays, legerdemain and other like amuse- 
ments. Exhibits by the National Park 
Service and the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture will be featured. 

Here will be exhibits of oldtime agri- 
cultural implements, and the 
methods of planting, in comparison with 


those of today, will be interestingly shown. | 


Old kitchen and household utensils will 
be shown as well as colonial 
The Army and Navy will have exhibits 


showing the arms and uniforms used. in 


1781. A section of the exhibit will show 
the wild animals that were so plentiful 
at that time—deer, wild turkey, bears, 


foxes, raccoons, opossums, wild duck, quail 
and grouse. 


Army and Navy Bands 
To Attend Celebration 


Many Army and Navy bands will attend 
the celebration, and in the center of the! 
Colonial Fair grounds there will be a large 
tent top, and here will play the bands of 
the Army, Navy, Marines and others of 


of well-known military and naval units 
There will be 2,500 seats under the tent 
top. 


tests and ballad singing will be featured. 


Located in a large tract behind the cele- 


bration grounds will be the camps of the 


Army and the historic military units from 
the 13 original States, the tents stretching 


out in an undulating white line much as 
and Rochambeau. 


ing considered by the association. 


Out on the river, less than a mile from 
the grounds, there will be a fleet of more 
The Atlantic fleet of the 
officers 
be 


than 250 ships. 
United States Navy, with 10,000 
“nd men, will be there; France will 


colonial | 


costumes | 


Much of the music will be of the 
colonial period and oldtime fiddler con- 


did those of the troops of Washington | 
A tent city, to take 
care of an overfiow of visitors, also is be- 


|of southern Ukraine. In the North Cau- 
casus the wheat crop will probably be one- 
| third less than last year with yields of 
{Spring wheat very low. Winter wheat is 
| better than Spring. Western and Central 
| Siberia report many fields will probably 
jnot be harvested on account of the 


| drought. Reports from the Volga region 


| places unsatisfactory. 


| Notwithstanding the less favorable crop 
outlook, considerable exports early in the 
season from Ukraine are to be expected, 
states Mr. Steere.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Compilation Is Issued 
Of Conservation Laws 


First Collection Made of State 
And Federal Oil Statutes 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board has 
just issued the first collection of all State 
and Federal conservation laws and regu- 
lations relating to the production of gas 
,;and oil, E. S. Rochester, Secretary of the 
| Board, announced orally Aug. 15. 


| “This compilation, heretofore inacces- 
| sible within the covers of any one volume 
|; will be invaluable to oil producers and 
distributors, attorneys, legislators, and 
| State courts,” Mr. Rochester declared. Ad- 
| ditional information on the publication 
| was supplied as follows: 


These laws of the principal producing 
States and the United States were col- 
lected at the suggestion of those engaged 
on the problem of coordinating State con- 
servation efforts, and was prepared for the 
Board under the direction of its Technical 
and Advisory Committee, Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur who is Chairman of the 
Board, stated in the foreword. 


With the laws of the 19 producing States 
and those of the Federal Government 
compiled from the very beginning of oil 
and gas legislation up to July 1 of the 
current year, both the industries and the 
governments interested will be saved great 
research and repeated inquiries from State 
to State when important problems in- 
volving legislation arise. 

Such subjects as leases, forfeitures, pay- 
ment of royalties, regulations respecting 
pipe lines, and related matters intimately 
connected with the industries as have 
been prescribed by the Federal Govern- 
ment are set down. 

These are followed by State laws and 
regulations which are presented in detail. 
The 19 States represented in the compila- 
tion are: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
| Texas, Utah, West Virginia and Wyoming. 





| 
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unsatisfying and have joined the 
Music Defense League in protest 
against its substitution for Living 
Music in the theatre. 

If you love good music and value 


its cultural influence on our 


national life, it is your privilege 
to do likewise. Just sign and 


mail this coupon. 


represented by a fleet led by the Marshal 


Foch, her most modern battle cruiser; 


| Other nations are expected to participate 


and the Coast Guard Service will have 12 
gliders | of its most modern cutters and numerous 


spatrol boats in the harbor, 


, 


THE AMERICAN FEDE 





‘Dive Bombing’ 


‘Failure of Army Air Corps 


|tical dives over the target and severe 





HE hurdy-gurdy man meets a baffling problem. Why should his 
rival, the Robot of Canned Music, perform for money in a 
theatre, while he and his monkey receive only adjurations to 

move out of the block? Truly, a strange enigma! 
Millions have found canned music 


(Comprising 140,000 professionel musicians in the United States and Canada} 
JOSEPH N, WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, Nv XY, 
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Of Ships Called 
Effective Method 


To Sink the Discarded 
Freighter ‘Mount Shasta’ 
In Tests Is Discussed 


Failure of the Army Air Corps to sink 
the discarded freighter “Mount Shasta” 
off the Virginia Capes last week has not 
destroyed the belief that aircraft are a 
valuable arm of national defense, it was 
stated orally Aug. 15 at the Department of 
the Navy. 

“Dive bombing,” in which comparatively 
small airplanes carrying a limited load of 
ammunition dive from great altitudes 
vertically over floating targets, is consid- 
ered more effective than the method em- 
ployed by the Army, it was explained 


orally. 
Changes in the Army’s target practice 
system are not likely to result from 


the disappointing performance with the 
“Mount Shasta,” Gen. James E. Fechet, 
Chief of the Army Air Service, asserted. 
Additional information made available at 


the Departments of War and Navy fol- 
lows: 


Reports received at the Departments 
from observers off the Virginia Capes 
stated that the bombardment group from 
Langley Field which attacked the old 
freighter was unable to do extensive dam- 
age with approximately 50 bombs of vari- 
ous sizes. The hulk eventually was sent to 
the bottom by shells fired by two Coast 
Guard cutters. 


Secret Tests by Navy 


Secret bombing tests by the Department 
of the Navy with a radio-controlled de- 
stroyer, the “Stoddert,” are under way off 
the Pacific Coast and additional experi- 
mentation with two more ships of this sort 
is contemplated. The destroyers “Boggs” 
and “Kilty” are being fitted up with radio- 
control apparatus at present. 

During these tests moving targets, with- 
out a person on board, are maneuvered 
in the manner a harassed naval vessel 
would operate in case of war while air- 


as they weave about the surface. 

The Navy's present tests are not to be 
| carried to destruction, however, and will 
be conducted to determine the accuracy of 
| the squadrons and the comparative effect 
of different types of bombs. 

Planes for “dive bombing” must be es- 
pecially designed, since speeds up to 300 
miles an hour are experienced in the ver- 
| Shocks must be withstood when the craft 
pull out to resume normal flight. 


Navy Experiments Last Fall 
Tests similar to the Army's unsuccess- 
ful performance were conducted by air- 
| craft squadrons of the Battle Force of San 
Diego, Calif., last Fall. Two decommis- 
| Sioned destroyers, not protected by deck 
;armor, were anchored as. targets for at- 
|tacks with small bombs. No effort was 
made, however, to sink these ships, as 
the purpose of the attack was to compare 
the penetration effect of various missiles. 
The Army planes bombing the “Shasta” 
were flown at an altitude of about 5,000 
feet, and bombed the ship both singly and 
in groups. Only a few direct hits were 
registered, although a large number of 
bombs struck the water near the ship. 
{Had heavier bombs been employed, it is 
likely that these near-hits would have 
done some damage below the water line. 
Various methods of bombing are em- 
ployed by both the military and naval 
services. Besides “dive bombing,” it is 
practicable for planes to fly in various 
| formations at high altitude, 15,000 or more 
| feet, or to fly singly. There is disagree- 
|ment about the most desirable practice, 
j}although the “salvo” method in which 
|several planes release bombs simultane- 
| ously to form a pattern is frequently used. 
The value of the results of bombing at- 
tacks similar to that staged by the Army 
| Air Corps also is a subject of disagree- 
|ment. While detailed information may 
| be secured regarding the efficiency of va- 
rious types of bombs, the score registered 
by the squadrons cannot be accepted as 
|an accurate indication of the efficiency of 
aircraft attacks, because the attacking 
|planes are not being driven off by anti- 
aircraft or defense planes and weather 
conditions often are ideal for the target 
practices. 


Constitutional Convention 
In Tennessee Is Opposed 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 15. 

A suit to enjoin the holding of an elec- 
tion on Sept. 24 to vote on the holding 
,of a Constitutional convention, as author- 
ized by joint resolution of the 1931 Legis- 
lature, has been filed in the Hamilton 
County Court at Chattanooga. 

The petition, which was prepared by 
the Hamilton County Attorney, Carter 
Lynch, asserts that the resolution of the 
Legislature is unconstitutional, as the mat- 
ter of submitting the question of a con- 
stitutional convention must be through the 
passage of a bill. It is further stated that 
the election would cost the taxpayers 
several hundred thousand dollars. 
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s 
Love's Young Dreani 


A MECHANICAL 


RHAPSODY 


American Federation of Musicians 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentiemen: Witheut further obligation ow 
my part, please enroli my name in the Musie 
Defense League as one whe is opposed te the 
elimination of Living Musie from the Theatre, 
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Address 
a i nuceeaeoe 
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Ordered to Pay. Prop by 20 Per Cent in Year Qy Adulteration 


Pennsylvania Fee Income, Estate, Tobacco, Admissions and 


Stamp Levies All Showed Decreases | 


Secretary of Commonwealth 
To Begin Drive to Require 
All Foreign Corporations 
To Register 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Aug. 15. 


A drive is to made against foreign cor- 
porations doing business in Pennsylvania 
without a license, according to a recent 
statement by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwélath, Richard J. Beamish. 

Under the statute, agents, officers and 
employes of such companies are subject 
to fine and imprisonment, and the offend- 
ing company is required to pay an addi- 


tional fee before it can commence suit in! 


the statement ex- 
The statement follows in full 


Pennsylvania courts, 
plained. 
text: 

After consultation with Governor 
Pinchot and with his approval, I hereby 
give notice that beginning Oct. 1, 1931, 
I will proceed for the strict enforcement 
of the act compelling the registration in 
my office of foreign corporations doing 
business in Pennsylvania. 


The purpose of this notice is to place, 


all corporations whose charters have been 
issued elsewhere than Pennsylvania upon 
the same footing, so far as registration is 
concerned, with Pennsylvania corpora- 
tions. Evasion by. some foreign corpo- 
rations of the law compelling such reg- 
istration has been persistent and the time 
has come to compel obedience to, the 
statute. 

Upon the occasion of an officia! trip last 
week I found delivery wagons owned by 
corporations having their stores and of- 
fices in Ohio peddling products in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. The same condition is 
true along the New York, Delaware and 
New Jersey borders. Foreign corpora- 
tions have the offices of their agents in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre and other cities and transact busi- 
ness from these offices without taking the 
trouble or responsibility to register in 
Pennsylvania. . 

Registry Fee $10 

The registration fee is only ten dollars 
($10). The act of registration gives the 
foreign corporation certain privileges and 
casts upon it certain serious responsi- 
bilities. 

It will be needless for foreign corpora- 


tions to hire lawyers or to do anything | 


other than to comply with the law by 
sending in their registration application 
and the $10 fee. No gratuities or fees of 
any kind will be necessary nor permissible. 

Let me call to the attention of all agents 
and officers of foreign corporations doing 
business in Pennsylvania the penalty 
awaiting further evasion of this duty. Any 
agent, officer or employe of such foreign 
corporation who shall transact any busi- 
ness within this Commonwealth without 
complying with the law relating to regis- 
tration shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and may be punished by a fine not ex- 


ceeding one thousand dollars ($1,000) and | 


imprisonment of thirty (30) days. 
The act further provides that before 
any unregistered foreign corporation can 


institute action in any court of Pennsyl- | 
vania it must pay not only the registra- | 


tion fee of ten dollars ($10) but an addi- 
tional license fee or fine of two hundred 
and fifty dollars ($250). 


Governor Pinchot has authorized the 


émployment of investigators by this De- 
partment for the performance of this and 


other functions of the Department thai | 


heretofore have not been used. It is my 
duty to comply with his instructions and 


I shall perform these duties to the limit | 


of my ability and resources. ‘ 


Provisions Explained 
The language of the act is that the fore- 


going compulsions and penalties apply to 


foreign corporations “doing any business 
in this Commonwealth.” The penal clause 
punishes any agent, officer or employe of 


such foreign corporation “who shall trans- 
act any business within this Common- | 
wealfh for any such foreign corporation 
without the provisions of this act being 


complied with.” 


The first section of the act defines the 
term foreign corporation to mean “every 
established. 
organized or chartered under laws other 


corporation which has been 


than those of this Commonwealth.” 


The scope of this act is wide, its terms | 
are specific, and the duty of enforcement 
should be initiated by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. The act was passed for 
the protection of corporations chartered 
the 


within this Commonwealth and for 
protection of Pennsylvanians generally 


It will be enforced with all the power the 


Commonwealth can assemble. 


Tax on Capital Stock 


Protested in Oklahoma | 


OKLAHOMA City, Ox1ia., Aug. 15. 

Several corporations have paid the new 
Oklahoma capital stock tax under pro- 
test, according to the records of the Tax, 
Under the law | 
(section 11), suit to recover the tax may | 
be commenced within 30 days after pay- | 
ment if proper notice was given to the} 


Commission of that State. 


Tax Commission and State Treasurer. 
Collections to date total $432,541, 
cording to the Tax Commission. 


had declared invalid a 


per $1,000 on domestic companies. 


and foreign concerns. 


The maximum tax under the new law 
was 
made under protest by the Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Company, a for- 
eign corporation, and protests were filed 
a 
Of the railroads, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas and certain subsidi- 
aries of the Sante Fe paid under pro- 
protesting payment | 
were the Ideal Cement Co. of Denver, the 
Continental Baking Co. of New York, the 
Metropolitan Chain Stores Co. of New 
York, the Chickasha Cotton Co. and the 


is $10,000. Payment of that sum 


by several of its subsidiaries paying 
smaller .fee. 


test. Other firms 


Red River Bridge Co. of Texas. 





Classification Amendment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rations during the fiscal year 1930 was 
at the rate of 11 per cent on incomes 
earned in the calendar year 1929 and 12 
per cent on incomes earned in the calendar 
year 1928. 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
the joint resolution of Congress approved 
by the President on Dec. 16, 1929, the 
normal income tax collected on individual 
returns during the first six months of 
the fiscal year 1931 was at the rate of 
one-half of 1 per cent upon the first $4,- 
000 of the net income in excess of the 
allowable credits, 2 per cent upon the 
next $4,000 and 4 per cent on the amount 
in excess of $8,000. 

“During the last six months of the 
fiscal year 1931, 
provisions of the revenue act of 1928, the 


under the income-tax | 


|surtax rates during the ,entire fiscal year | 


rates of normal income tax were 1% per | 


cent upon the first $4.000 of income in 
excess of the allowable credits, 3 per 
cent upon the next $4,000 and 5 per cent 
on the amount in excess of $8,000. The 


1930 1931 
CONDOS: 55564506 O00 600 600 686d eis bbees Fede en Kees « « -$2,410,259,230.28 $1,860,040,497.39 
an aut OR ORE RCE CLE EET LEE ERE LEE 64.769,625.04 48,078 ,326.89 





Insular Statute Is Found by 
Appellate Tribunal to 
Constitute Valid Exercise 


Of Police Power 


Boston, MAss. | 
AVALINO GONZALEZ MENA 


1931 ranged from 1 per cent on net in-| 
comes in excess of $10,000 to a maximum | 
of 20 per cent on net incomes in excess | 
of $100,000. | 
“The provision for a credit of 25 per | 
cent of the tax on earned income up to| | 
$30,000 continued in effect for individual | v. 
income tax returns for the calendar years | THe Preop.e or Porto Rico. 
1929 and 1930. Personal exemptions con- | Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. | 
tinued at $1,500 for a single person, and | No. 2511. | 
at $3,500 for the head of a family or| Appeal from the Supreme Court of Porto 
married person living with husband or|_ Rico. 
wife, and the credit allowed for each de-| Before BincHAM, ANDERSON and WILSON, | 
pendent continued at $400. Circuit Judges. 
The miscellaneous taxes under provi-| Opinion of the Court 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1928 were the | June 29, 1931 


same during the fiscal year 1931 as during | BinoHam, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap 


the fiscal year 1930.” | peal from’ & judement of the ® 
The report contains th l e Supreme 
” + pew tae Court of Porto Rico sustaining a judg- 


giving a recapitulation of receipts, by 

general sources corresponding to the titles |™e€t of the District Court of San Juan, 

in the revenue acts of 1926 and 1928, eee te ain ae ~~ I 

for the fiscal years 1930 31: violation o e provisions ‘hereafter ital- 
y aaa Sree iciZed) of Act No. 24 of April 20, 1928, of 

the Legislature of Porto Rico. Section 1 

of that act provides: 


Cigars, tobacco and manufacturers thereof .. 450.339 ,060.50 444.276.502.62| Sec. 1. It shall be illegal to adulterate or 
WUSUIOUIORS QU GUOR 6x siccscdicrccsecesscseses 16,751,759.51 14,256,587.29, tO mix coffee in the grain, ground or 
Excis® ta®ée, Mamufactulers .56.6..0 6666 cece cencscctecseceese 2,664,652.34 137,921.37| pulverized, with any other grain or sub- 
Special taxes, including corporation capital-stock t 635,649.06 607,339.54 | Stance with the intention of selling it, or 


Stamp taxes, including playing cards 








17.728.669.90 46,953.596.19| to offer or have it for sale, and it shall be 


Distilled spirits including special taxes ...... 95d eet ee eC aKD 11,695,267 .67 10,432.064.49 @qually illegal for said coffee, so adulterated 
Miscellaneous -taxes, including delinquent taxes under re- or mized, to be sold, offered or had for sale, 
CR, MU ark ct cence vyeted cekesiccdwdysrscxwehiesas 5,301,818.87 3,445,918.44 Or that it be transported or stored for the 

ith ieiigiAinaniiamats ecient purpose of using it for human consump- 

EC PY TT PEPE COOPEP ETT TEPP TP POPP CP eT TET ere EY $2,428,228,754.22| tion, or to use it for industrial purposes, 


Note.—Income tax represents approximately 77 per cent and“miscellaneous taxes 23 per cent 
in the collections for the fiscal year 1931 as compared with 79 per cent and 21 per cent, 


respectively, for the fiscal year 1930. 


Comparative Receipts From INcome Tax, Fiscau Years 1929, 
1931, ny States; ALso Per Cent or INcreAse OR Decrease, 1931, COMPARED 


with 1930 






















































































when intended for the preparation of spod 
for human consumption 


The specific charge in the information 
was that the defendant “on or about the 
thirteenth day of August, 1928, and in the 
municipality of San Juan, P. R., * * * un- 
lawfully, wilfully and maliciously had and 
offered for sale, * * * coffee roasted and 


1930, AND 












































ac- | 
The | 
present law was enacted after the court 
previous statute 
imposing a tax at the rate of $1 per $1,- 
000 on foreign corporations and 50 cents 
The 
rate is now $1 per $1,000 for both domestic 








ground, adulterated with another sub- 
| stance known as sugar.” | 
| aoa Defendant's Contentions 
States! 19291 1930 5 1931 # | increase | It appeared that the defendant-appel- 
lemdestoy lant, on or about the thirteenth day of 
sia August, 1928, and in San Juan, offered for 
2 a sale, with the purpose of being used for 
a ee $7, 599, 048. 23 56, 679. 87 a aS =a human consumption, coffee roasted and 
aska §.. *- ’ 3, 967, = " " j . | 
‘Atisens.. - 2, 310, 604.7 2. 194. 489. 36 22 ground, adulterated with sugar; that the 
Arkansas io 3, 557, 299. 13 1, 816, 021. 07 —40 /adulteration was not injurious to health; 
camerels.. ae 130, 394, Gas. 52 7 ( ; : 3s /and that the package in which the coffee 
Colorado... +s , 037, 690. 1 f & 1-27 . > " “@ abel s ot 
Gounecticut. 40, 259; 009. 66 i 34,994, 157. 00 —23 ime that ee ee one ee | 
Delawa#re. ........-.< 4 32, 877, 127. 68 —16 € s 2 
Distriet of Columbia_. 7 2,716, 156, 42 -i4 |per cent of sugar. 
Florida... 543. 67 858, 885. —29 The defendant, in his assignments of 
hey ‘ as 190, 6 ~{) error, makes two contentions (1) That | 
Idaho. ... , 048, 671. 5! j -17 the facts alleged in the information, ad- 
Iitinois_ ae he .49 —22 | mitted and found, do not constitute a pub- 
Indiana... etgee ose Ls —38 lic offense, because section 1 is unconstitu- 
Iowa... 12, 845, 666. 97 —23 : p 
Kansas. 17, 269, 608, 89 —20 tional; and (2) that section 1 is in con- 
Kentucky. 15, 197, 034. 84 14, 946, —28 flict with the Federal Food and Drugs| 
pahenee ae ae | aee -7; | Act, which allows harmless adulterations, 
eryiincd 31, 331, 988. 04 35, 964, —21 provided the container or package bear a 
Massachusett 109, 722, 875.87 | 109, 82, —24 label stating the substance with which the 
eo A aoe err as 12 ple yn = article is adulterated and the percentage 
innesota. 1 668, 27 . 27 a : ‘ it 
Missa skawom tt] fr am on =f |°'in Armstrong ¥. Goyco, 29 Ped. (24) 900 
Missouri. » A382, BAB. 82 , 908 -1 t § . yco, H i 
Montene : 9. 23 a Me es 902, this court said: | 
erases "aoe fs = “In the matter of local regulations and 
veva: eee , 422. 00 9 ; 5 1 
New Hened rire. . 3, 353, 349. 52 : 518. 18 : ; -16 the exercise of police power Porto Rico 
New Jepeey ae 8 om. =? uae oo 1 eo —4 possesses all the sovereign powers of a 
New Mexico. 3, 541. 9 07, 926. fi 18, 380. 85 —29 . nasi 
New York...... 744, 781, 797.29 | 830, 165,401.16 | 614, 960, 831. 29 —9, «|State, and any Pogo 4 Ra this a 
North Carolina. 20, 046, 795. 21 16, 981, 344. 25 13, 720, 308. 43 -19 which is reasonable and is exercised for 
North Dakota... ee 66, 134 02 a ieee . 35), 632 3 —33 the health, safety, morals, or welfare of 
eigen 21, $21, 512.04 26, 149, 812. 07 6, 002, 613. 37 —24 | the public is not in contravention of the | 
— es a sek detkcca? Too. 6s + ; 36. 400. 89 Te hike = Geant Act nor of any provision of the | 
PAGROTITOMD 3 caiccc-s--tesencssatnss 208, 989, 644. 38 3,013, 915.72 | 174, 242, 933. 09 -18 Federal Constitution.” 
Rhode Island... 13, 595, 817. 59 3, 862, 736. 50 10, 856, 222. 66 —22 
South Carolina... 3, 500, 396. 48 2, 801, 619. 5: 1, 807, 156, 90 —35 Power of Legislature 
South Dakota , 2, O87. 1 2. 55 719, 408. 69 i As the Legislature of Porto Rico, under | 
ne aaa om ie eet cal stmt teae —?{ | the Organic Act, possesses the powers of a 
Utah... Y. 87 2, 30 —2% | State, including the police power, the first | 
Vermon i 23 2 % - 'question presented is whether the itali-| 
Virginia....... , 177, 390. 2, 28 4 4 j " ; / 
Washington... 13, 424, 220. 27 ‘92 | 10, 629,177.47 -22 (a a es of — i — eae | 
West Virginia. 11, 348, 725, 27 , 450, 806. 64 8, 609, 578. 36 —8 e information was brought and convic- 
Wisconsin... 37, 507, 776. 59 34, 133, 678. 46 26, 584, 218. 69 —22 | tion had, is a lawful enactmegt within the 
1, 110, 323. 26 723, 257. 08 570, 205. 04 21 scope of that power. 
ODA, «asain ncundinenaaendeaases 2, 331, 274, 428. 64 | 2, 410, 259, 230. 28 | 1,860,040, 497.39 |» —23 | 





1 Including the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii and the District of Columbia. 

? Includes third and fourth quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1927 and the first 
and second quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1928. _ 

? Includes third and fourth quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1928 and the first 
and second quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1929. 

‘ Includes third and fourth quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1929 and the first 
and second quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1930. 


§ Includes $13,517.52 for 1929, $15,346.36 for 1930, $11,311.92 for 1931, income tax on Alaska railroads (act 
of July 18, 1914). 





« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATIONS—Joint resolution—Validity of provision grant- 
ing immunity from prosecution to witnesses—Effect of failure to present resolution 
to Governor for approval or veto— 


The joint resolution of the two Houses of the New York Legislature providing for 
an investigation, by a joint committee, of the administration and conduct of the 
various departments of the City of New York is void in so far as it grants immunity 
from prosecution to witnesses who testify before the committee, since the resolution 
was not signed by the Governor or passed over his veto and in so far as it provides 
for such immunity is in effect an act of amnesty which must be enacted in the 
same manner as other statutes. 

Doyle, in re.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 364, Aug. 10, 1931. 


LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATIONS—Witnesses—Refusal to testify—Immunity from 
prosecution—Contempt— 


A witness before a New York joint legislative committee investigating the ad- 
ministration and conduct of the various departments of the City of New York 
could refuse, on the ground that his testimony would tend to incriminate him, to 
answer questions as to agreements between the witness and persons not public 
officials to corrupt pubiie officials, and as to agreements between the witness and 
publie officers which did not affect official action or were not consummated there- 
after by the payment of a bribe, notwithstanding section 381 of the New York 
Penal Law granting immunity from prosecution to a person “testifying to the giv- 
ing of a bribe which has been accepted,” since such statute did not protect the 
witness against a prosecution for an attempt to bribe or for conspiracy to bribe, 
and notwithstanding, also, section 584 of the Penal Law granting immunity to a 
witness testifying during an “investigation, proceeding, or trial, for a violation of 
any of the provisions of this article,” since the article of which such section is a 
part relates to conspiracy and the investigation referred to in the section is a hear- 
ing for the suppression of monopolies and not an investigation by a legislative 
committee held for the purpose of gathering information for future legislation, 
in view of the legislative history of the statute; the witness couid not, however, re- 
fuse to testify as to whether he had bribed public officials, since such section 381, 
in granting immunity to a witness who testifies to the giving of a bribe “which has 
been accepted,” is applitable to consummated bribery and the refusal of the witness 
to testify as to such consummated bribery was therefore contempt. 


Doyle, in re.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 364, Aug. 10, 1931. 


LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATIONS—Witnesses—Grant of immunity from prosecu- 


tion—Power of committee as incident to power to make investigation 


A joint legislative committee of the State of New York investigating the adminis- 
tration and conduct of the various departments of the City of New York pursuant 








Is Considered in Georgia to a joint resolution of the two Houses of the Legislature does not have the power 


ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 15. 

Each house of the Georgia Legislature | 
has passed a bill to submit to the voters 
of the State a constitutional amendment | 


property | 


The bill passed by the Senate provides 
merely that property may be classified 
for taxation, and fixes a maximum rate 
of five mills on shares of stock, bonds, 


permitting the classification of 
for taxation. 


notes, money and other intangibles. 


The substitute bill passed by the House 
may 
prorate the yield from the intangible tax 
basis of 
The House 
bill would also exempt forest lands from 


provides that a future Legislature 


to the various counties on the 
county payments to the State. 


all State taxes. 


Governor Russell has urged the passage , 
of a classification bill or the theory that} 
such a tax would eventually distribute the| 
and would ' 


tax burden more équitably 


mnake possible a reduction in the 
lorem raté. . . 


to grant immunity from prosecution to witnesses as a necessary incident to the 
power to conduct investigations, since the Legislature in granting such immunity 
would suspend the criminal law which can only be accomplished by an act of the 
Legislature approved by the Governor or passed over the Governor's veto, and since 
the power to tender immunity is not an implied or inherent incident of the power 
to investigate even though necessary for fruitful results in particular instances, 





t 


All rights of a citizen are held subject 
o the lawful exercise of the police power. | 


And unless a court can clearly see that a) 


1 


aw purporting to have been enacted to| 


protect the public health, pubiic morals | 


or general welfare has no _ substantial | 
relation to those objects, it cannot! 
set it aside as unconstitutional. Purity 


Extract Co. v. Lynch, 226 U. S. 192, 201- | 
202; Hennington v. Georgia, 163 U. S. 299, 
| 303-304; Booth v. Illinois, 184 U. S. 424, 
429-430; Minnesota. v. Barber, 136 U. S.}| 
313, 320; Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U. 8S. 623, | 
661; State v. Roberts, 74 N. H. 476, 478. 


Sale Provisions Cited 
The Supreme Court of Porto Rico, when 


this case was before it for consideration, | 
stated the object of the sale provisions of 


the act as follows: 


| 


“The purpose of the law was to protect 


the public against fraud and deceit by) 


| discouraging the admixture of cheaper 

or 
| whether wholesome or unwholesome, which 
; would increase 
| the quality of coffee as such.” 





jas held by the Supreme Court of Calif- 


sugar, as an article of sale, has a harmful | 
tendency. Such adulteration cheapens the 
}article and increases its weight, and con- | 
| sequently has a tendency to deceive and | 
defraud the purchasing public. 
v. Califronia, 225 U. S. 623, 629. 


inferior grain or other’ substance, 


the weight and impair 


It is evident that coffee adulterated with 


Murphy 


Finding in Previous Case 
In that case the court said: 


“Playing at billiards is a lawful amuse- | 
ment; and keeping a billiard hall is not, 





ornia on plaintiff's application for habeas 


corpus, a nuisance per se. 


But it may 


become such; and the regulation or pro- 
hibition need not be postponed until the 


evil has become flagrant. 


| inquire into loeal conditions; or whether | 
ithe defendant's hall was an orderly es- | 


That the keep- 
ing of a Dbilliard hall has a harmful 
tendency is a fatt requiring no proof, and 
incapable of being controverted by the 
testimony of the plaintiff that his busi- 
ness was lawfully conducted, free from 


; ment. 


gambling or anything which could affect | 
the morality of the community or of his} 


patrons. 

“The fact that there had been no dis- 
order or open violation of the law does 
not prevent the municipal authorities from 
taking legislative notice of the idleness 
and other evils which result from the 
maintenance of a resort where it is the 
business of one to stimulate others to play 
heyond what is proper for legitimate recre- 
ation. The ordinance is not aimed at the 
game but at the place; and where, in the 
exercise of the police power, the municipal 
authorities determine that the keeping of 
such resorts should be prohibited, the 
courts cannot go behind their findings and 


tablishment, or had been conducted in 


such manner as to produce the evils sought | 
See | 


to be prevented by the ordinance.” 
also Booth v. Illinois, 184 U. S. 425, 429. 


Purpose of Act 


| 


'Defendant’s 





, 


Right 


On Docket of Supreme Court To Counterclaims 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 


the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subjecf matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court's opinion or order. 


Appearance (see Executors and administra- | 
tors). | 


Attorneys (see Contempt: United States). 
Carriers (see Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion). i 


| 
Commerce (see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission). 


Constitutional law (see Contempt: Federal 
Taxation: Oleomargarine law; Master and 
Servant). 


Contempt—Proceedings—Preliminary affida- | 
vit—Prejudice—Jury ttial—Hearing — Evi- 
dence—Denial of due process— 


Whether circuit court of appeals, having 
held on former appeal that district court, 
in summary proceedings, erred in adjudicat- 
ing @ person in contempt for misrepresent- 
ing himself to be an attorney when in fact 
he had been disbarred, because alleged con- 
tempt was not committed in presence of 
court and such person was therefore en- 
titled to a hearing, committed error, con- 
stituting denial of due process of law, in 
holding, on subsequent appeal from judg- 
ment adjudicating such person ® contempt | 
in proceeding held pursuant to mandate 
on former appeal, that statement signed and 
filed by district judge as to matters oc- 
curring in his esence “imports absolute 
verity,” and in Sustaining action of district 
court in striking affidavit of prejudice and 
refusing to certify cause to another judge 
for hearing, in denying motion to dismiss 
rule to show cause on ground it was not 
supported by affidavit as required by atatute 
and was in name of judge instead of United 
States, in denying motion for bill of par- 
ticulars, in holding that answer denying 
alleged representations did not purge con- 
tempt charges, in proceeding with hearing 
on return day of rule instead of setting 
down cause for hearing in the future, in 
refusing such person a jury trial, and in 
adjudicating him in contempt on what 
judge claimed to be his o knowledge of 
representations without additional évi- 
dence.—-Bowles ‘v. United States, No. 282; 
C. C. A. 4, cert. (June 17, 1931). 


Corporations (see Federal Taxation: Consoli- 
dated returns). 


Courts—Supreme Court of United States— 
Jurisdiction—Certiorari—Review of deci- 
sions in customs cases of Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals— 


Whether section 647 of the Tariff Act of | 
1930. amending section 195 of Judicial Code 
by eliminating requirement of filing ceré 
tificate of importance by Attorney General \ 
to support jurisdiction of Supreme Court of | 
United States to issue writ of certiorari to 
review decision of Court of Customs and | 
Patent Appeals in a customs case, is ap- 
plicable to cases begun by protests under 
the 1922 act filed prior to date when pro- 
vision necessitating such certificate was 
thereby repealed.—Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. 
United States No, 286; C. C. P. A., cert. 
(March 25, 1931), 


Courts (see also Executors and adminis- | 
trators). 
Customs duties — Entry — Classification — | 


Classification by chief use—Time of de- 
termination— 


Where classification of imported merchan- 
dise for purpose of assessment of customs 
duties is expressly declared by particular 
provisions of Tariff Act to be dependent 
upon the chief use of such merchandise, 
should the chief use of the particular mer- 
chandise be determined as of the date of 
the importation or immediately thereto, or 
as of the date of the enactment of the 
Tariff Act.—Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. United 


+ 





States. No. 286; C. C. P. A., cert. (March 

25, 1931). 

Customs duties—Entry—Classification 
ticular imports—Fish meal— 
Whether imported fish meal, being a meal 

produced from the cake that occurs in ex- 

tracting oil from fish, was properly assessed 
for duty at 20 per cent ad valorem under 
general catch-all provisions of Tariff Act of 

1922 (par. 1459), or should have been al- 

lowed free entry under special enumerations 

in free list, either as ‘manures, and all 
other substances used chiefly for fertilizer’ 

(par. 1583), or as ‘“‘oil-cake meal" (par. 1629), 

or as “fish imported to be used for pur- 

poses other than human consumption” (par. 


Par- 


1575).—Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. United 
States, No. 286; C. C. P. A., cert. (March 
25, 1931). 

Customs duties (see also Courts). 
Executors and administrators—Actions 


against—Jurisdiction of court in action 

against foreign executrix—Effect of gen- 

eral appearance— 

Whether an executrix appointed in Penn- 
sylvania, having entered a general appear- 
ance and answered to the merits without 
contesting the jurisdiction of the court, 
could submit in an action against her to 
the jurisdiction of a United States district 
court in New York, where no property of 
the estate is located in New York.—Bur- 
rowes, etc., v. Goodman, ete., No. 290; C. C, 
A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 92). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 


absolute or regulatory, presented a politi- | 
cal question for the Legislature, in its dis- | 


cretion, to determine and is not subject 
to review by a court. 
211 U. S. 30. 40; Extract Purity Co. v. 
Lynch, 226 U. S. 192, 201-202; Crowley v. 
Christensen, 137 U. S. 86, 91. 
Former Decision Considered 

We think the court below did not err as 

to this branch of the case. 


Neither do we think it erred in holding | 


that the National Food and Drugs Act 
did “not forbid the enactment of any 


local law prohibiting the manufacture of, | 
or traffic in, food or other things;" and) 


that there was “no conflict between the 
statute and the Jaw now under considera- 
tion.” 

Section 2 of Chapter 3915, 34 Stat. at 


Large, p. 768, does not apply to the manu- | 


facture, sale, or offering for sale of adul- 
terated food in Porto Rico, or in any of 
the insular possessions of this Govern- 
That section extends enly to a 
State, territory or the District of Columbia 
‘That our insular possessions were not in- 
tended to be covered by section 2 clearly 
appears from section 10, which makes it 
a crime to transport adulterated food 
“from one State, territory, district or in- 
sular possessions to another for sale,” 
whereas section 2 omits the term “insular 
possession.” 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico is affirmed. 


|, things therein, 


Silz v. Hesterberg, | 


Evidence—Sufficiency of evidence to show 

negligence of railroad— 

Whether, in action for injuries resulting 
in death under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, evidence showing deceased, a 
brakeman, who had thrown switch which 
admitted freight train to siding and who, 
allegedly, was not required or expected to 
get on train while passing through siding 
but was expected to watch cars as they 
passed, made two moves as though under- 
taking to catch some car while running 
along side of train, and that his body was 
found lying by the track at a place near a 
depression or soft place in the pathway, 
but not showing that he stumbled and not 
indicating what deceased was doing at time 
of his death, no one having witnessed the 
accident, was sufficient to warrant submis- 
sion of cause to jury or to sustain verdict 
of negligence against railroad.—Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. Saxon, etc.. 
No. 291; Tex. Sup. Ct. cert. (38 5S. W. (2d) 
775). 

Injunction (see Navigable waters). 

Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority 
and functions—Regulation of rates—Fair 
return to carriers—Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion—Proceedings— 


Validity of order of Interstate Commerce 


Commission of July 1, 1930, reducing freight 
rates on grain and grain products in West- 
ern Territory. challenged on grounds that 
order will prevent carriers from earning as 
nearly as may be rate of return required 
under Interstate Commerce Act, that Com- 
mission erred in ruling that act permits only 
and does not guarantee such return. that 
Commission erred in prescribing standard 
that rates should not be so low as in its 
opinion would threaten maintenance of ade- 
quate system of transportation, in place of 
statutory standard, that Commission miscon- 
strued and misapplied Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion, and not in accordance with ruling 
thereon by Supreme Court, and that Com- 
mission's denial of petition for rehearing 
on ground that almost two years had inter- 
vened between production of evidence and 
entry of order constituted abuse of discre- 
tion, and other rounds.—Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. United 
States et al.. No. 287; D. C., N. D. Ill, appl. 
(6 U. S, Daily 1178, July 22, 1931). 


Judgment (see United States). 


Master and servant—Actions—What law 
governs—Action of State court sustaining 
judgment in law action after taking ef- 
fect of Compensation Act—Effect of fail- 
ure to demur to petition— 

Whether State Supreme court, in sus- 
taining over objection that it was void for 
want of jurisdiction, judgment for employe 
in action against employer for injuries, sus- 
tained after taking effect of Workmen's 
Compensation Act making proceeding there- 
under the exclusive remedy, on ground that 
petition, although demurrable, did not show 
on its face that Compensation Commission 
has exclusive jurisdiction, and that defects, 
in absence of demurrer, were cured by 
State statute of jeofails, notwithstanding de- 
murrers to evidence, violated employer's 
rights under due process and equal protec- 
tion clauses of Fourteenth Amendment, in 
view of another State statute providing that 
defendant shall be deemed to have waived 
objections not raised by answer or demurrer 
“excepting only the objection to the juris- 
diction of the court over the subject matter 
of the action.”—Gluck v. Kemper, No. 284; 
Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (39 S. W. (2d) 330). 
Master and servant (see also Federal 
ployers’ Liability Act). 


Navigable waters—Rights of public—Use as 
highway—Efiect of claimed ownership of 
lands under water— 


Whether grant of patent by United States, 
without reservation, to tract of land in 
Florida, embracing the bed of a navigable 
nontidal stream called “Silver Springs” 
arising upon the tract, entitled patentee's 
successors in title to exclusive right to 
age lobeg on such stream, within boundaries 
of their property, glass-bottomed boats for 
hire for purpose of exhibiting wonders of 
the bed, allegedly owned and taxed to pat- 
entee’s successors, of the Springs and living 
such use constituting the 
chief value of the property, and to injunc- 
tion restraining member of general public 
from operating similar boats for same pur- 
pose, in view of Federal statute (3 Stat. 
754, 756) enacted prior to grant of such 
patent which, in opening land to public, 
provided that “all the navigable rivers and 
waters * * * shall be and forever remain 
ublic highways."—Ray et al. y. Silver 
prings Paradise Co., No. 283; C. Cc. A. 5 
cert. (June 1, 1931). , 


Navigable waters—Rights of public—Use as 
highway-—-Use for operation of glass-bot- 


tomed boats for hire to exhibit wonders 
in bed of waters— 


Em- 


Whether the use of navigable waters for 
the operation of gljass-bottomed boats for 
hire for purpoO&e of exhibiting wonders of 
the bed of such waters and living things 
lying on and growing out of such bed is an 
incident to navigation and constitutes the 
use of the waters as a public highway, or 
constitutes & trespass as to those claiming 
to own the land under such navigable 
waters.—Ray et al. v. Bilver Springs Para- 
coe Os. No. 283; C. C. A. 5, cert. (June 1, 


sequeenes (s@@ Federal Employers’ Liability 
Patents—Construction otf specification and 
claims—Examinatien of history of inven- 
tion, ete.— ; 
Whether court below erred, in suit for 
infringement of patent in which it limited 
claims thereof, in refusing to follow rule 
said to require courts to examine history 
of invention and efforts and experiments 
that gave it birth to determine true in- 
vention.—Chemical Foundation, Inc. v 
General Electric Co. et al.. No. 285: C. C. A. 
2. cert. (49 F. (2d) 697; 5 U. S. Pat. Q. 206). 
Patents—Construction of specification and 
claims—Limitation of process claims to 
structure of device of patent— 
Whether court below erred, in suit for in- 
fringement of patent, in limiting process 
claims of patent to the means improvised 
by the patentee to prove the reality of his 
process conception by allegedly importing 
into the process claims structural limitations 
of the specifie device of the patent Chem- 


ical Foundation, Inc., v. General Electric 
Co. et al., No. 285; C. C. A. 2, cert. (49 P. 
(2a) 697; 5 U. 8. Pat. Q. 206) 

Patents—Infringement—Process of produc- 


ing X-ray tubes— 
Construction of claims of 
ent, No. 1122011, directed 
production of controlled 
X-rays, and alleged 


Lilienfeld 
to process 
and 
infringement 


ent No. 1203495. 


FOOD—Adulteration—Validity of statute of Porto Rico—Police power—Effect of 


Federal Food and Drugs Act— 


A statute of Porto Rico making it a crime to adulterate coffee and to sell or 
offer to sell adulterated coffee was not unconstitutional, as to a person who offered 
for sale coffee mixed with 4'2 per cent of sugar in a package bearing a label stating 
that the coffee was so adulterated, on the ground that the coffee so adulterated 
was not harmful to health and the statute was therefore not a valid exercise of 
the police power, since the tendency of the adulterated coffee was to mislead and 
deceive the public, and the enactment of the statute was therefore in the interest 


coffee by requiring a label stating 


of public welfare, or on the ground that the police power of the territory was 
limited to the regulation of the manufacture and the sale-of harmless adulterated 
the substance with 
adulterated and the percentage of the adulteration and did not extend to the 
prohibition of the adulteration and the sale of adulterated coffee, or on the ground 
that such statute was in conflict with section 2 of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 


which the coffee was 


| which permits harmléss adulterations provided the container or package bear a 


| Of Coffee Upheld Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or In Patent Suits 


Answer May Not Incorporate 
Claim for Infringement 
| Of Other Patents, Deci- 


sion States 


| CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 
v. 
THe LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
| District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
| Equity No. 3515. 


Memorandum Opiaion 
July 13, 1931 


Jones, District Judge —On May 1, 1931 
the defendant filed a motion to amend 
its answer filed Dec. 22, 1930. The pro- 
posed amended answer is identical with 
the original answer except that defendant 
proposes to incorporate a counterclaim 
against the plaintiff based on the in« 
fringement by plaintiff of three patents 
which have no relation to the subject 
matter of the suit. Plaintiff opposes 
granting of this motion on the ground 
that it may not be compelled to respond 
to such counterclaim, in view of section 
48 of the Judicial Code; Title 28 United 
States Code, section 109. 


I do not think that Equity Rule 30 may 
be held to deprive the plaintiff of the 
privilege given by section 48 of the Judi- 
cial Code. To hold that such privilege, 
| which in reality is a substantive right, is 
waived by the filing of its bill, certainly 
would have that result. Generally, the 
question of the waiver of a venue statute 
depends upon the intention of the party, 
or upon its action when confronted with 
the necessity of acting to preserve the 
right. If the privilege given by statute is 
denied to a suitér by operation of an 
equity rule, the rule to that extent abro- 
gates the statute. 


Rule 30 permits the defendant to set up 
any counterclaim which might be the sub- 
ject of an independent suit in equity, but 
it does not undertake to deprive the plain- 
tiff of its statutory privilege asserted at 
the first opportunity. Ohio Brass Co. v. 
Hartman Electrical Mfg. Co., 243 Fed. 629; 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. v. Berger Mfg. 
Co., 21 Fed. (2d) 139. Further, it is to be 
doubted whether the defendant now pre- 
sents a counterclaim in the sense of 
Rule 30. 

The plaintiff's objection would seem to 
be further supported by thé fact that the 
motion to amend the answer by setting up 
such counterclaim comes over four months 
after the filing of the original answer. If 
it can be said that the nonresident suitor 
under Rule 30 assumes the risk of coun- 
| terclaims, it ought to be limited to those 
which in the exercise of due care he 
should or could have known to be in ex- 
; istence at the time of filing his action. 

Motion for leave to file amended an&wer, 
including set-off or counterclaim, denied, 
Exceptions to defendant. 


é. 2, cert. (49 F. (2d) 697; 5 U. S. Pat. Q. 

06 ) . 

Public lands (see Navigable waters). 

Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act: Interstate Commerce Commission), 

Taxation (see Federal Taxation). 

Trade names (see Unfair competition), 

Trespass (see Navigable waters). 

Unfair competition — Imitation — Names— 
Right to use same name—Acqguisition of 
secondary meaning—Names of geograph- 
ical locations— 

Whether extensive and long-continued use 
of name “Silver Springs’ by petitioners and 


their predecessors in advertising springs 
of that mame _ located in Florida as 
& great natural beauty spot, and the 


utilization for the purpose of seeing its 
Wonders of glass-bottomed boats over a long 
period of years, gave to such name a séc- 
ondary meaning making the name synon- 
omous with property of petitioners, which 


pat- 

for 
controllable 
thereof 
by process of producing X-rays carried out 
in so-called Coolidge X-ray tube, under Pat- 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
v. General Electric Co. et al., No. 285; C. C. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This lesue 


inasmuch as it is not so generally indispensable as to attach itself automatically 
to the mere power to make an investigation for legislative purposes. 
Doyle, in re.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No, 364, Aug. 10, 1931. 


WITNESSES—Incrimination—Immunity from prosecution—Application of statute 
to legislative investigation—Valiitdy of statute— 

A New York statute granting immunity from prosecution to a witness who testi- 
fies, during “any trial, hearing, proceeding, or investigation,” 
bribe which has been accepted” applies to a legislative investigation; so construed 
the statute is not void on the ground that it is in conflict with a provision of the 
State Constitution granting immunity to a+witness who testifies to the giving or 
offering of a bribe, on “the prosecution” of a public officer for accepting the bribe, 
since the Constitution, in establishing such immunity by reason of testimony given 
during a criminal prosecution, did not foréclose the Legisiature from establishing 
ad va-| additional immunity extending to legislative investigations. 


Doyle, in re.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 364, Aug. 10, 1931. ‘ | 





The purpose. of the act here in question 
was to safeguard the general welfare of 
the citizens of the island and, as it tends 
to accomplish that purpose, it is clear that 
the Legislature was acting within its con- 
stitutional powers in enacting it. The 
power of the Legislature to regulate, re- 
strain, or prohibit what is injurious to the 
general welfare is universally recognized. 
|The fact that the adultered articles was 
not injurious to health is unimportant 
Its tendency, as an article of sale, was to 
niislead and deceive the public. This was 
an adequate reason for the enactment of 
ithe law. Plumley v. Massachusetts, 155 U. 
S. 461; Patapsco Guano Co. vy. North Caro- 
lina, 171 U. 8. 345, 358. 

The extent of the restraint,. whether 


that he has given “a 








label stating the substance with which the article is adulterated and the per- 
| centage of the adulteration, since such section of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
| does not apply to Porto Rico.—Mena Vv. Porto Rico. (C. C. A..1)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1382, Aug. 17, 1931. 


| 
| 


Patents 


PATENTS—Counterclaim— 

Defendant may not file amended answer to incorporate counterclaim for in- 
fringement of three patents which have no relation to the subject matter of the 
suit; Equity Rule 30 may not be held to deprive plaintiff of privilege of section 48 
of the Judicial Code; if it can be said that nonresident suitor under Equity Rule 30 
assumes risk of counterclaims, it ought to be limited to those which in exercise 
of due care he should or could have known to be in existence at time of filing his 
action; motion to amend answer brought four months after filing original answer 
denied.~-A. O. Smith Corp. v. Lincoln Electric Co. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—6 U. 8. 
Daily, 1382, Aug. 17, 1931, 


embraced land surrounding such springs and 
the bed thereof, as to justify protection of 
the use of such name against its use by 
another operating such boats for the same 
purpose; or whether such name may not 
acquire such a secondary meaning because 
it denotes a geographical location or post 


office —Ray et al. v. Silver Springs Para- 
dise Co., No. 283; C. C. A. 5, cert. (June 
1, 1931). 

United States—Actions—Action by Alien 


Property Custodian—Representation by 
unauthorized attorney—Validity of judg- 
ment— 

Whether Alien Property Custodian of 
United States had legal capacity as such to 
commence and maintain action at law 
through representation by his own private 
attorney and not by and through Attorney 
Generali or those under him, as qualified and 
authorized under 5 U. 8S. C. 309-17; and, if 
not, whether judgment in such action could 
be held invalid by reason of such unau- 
thorized representation, where attack on 
such judgment was made after it had be- 
come final and where Attorney General, as 
held below, ratified representation by such 
private attorney by appearance of Solicitor 
General in Supreme Court of United States 
in opposition to petition for certiorari to 


review such judgment.—Walker et al. v. 
Sutherland, etc.. et al.. No. 288; Oreg. 
Sup. Ct., cert. (May 19, 1931). 


War (see United States). 
Workmen’s Compensation 
servant). 
FEDERAL TAXATION 
Consolidated returns—Affiliated companies— 

1918 Act— 

Whether two companies may file con- 
solidated return as affiliated corporations 
under section 240 of 1918 Act if sueh com- 
panies were operated as business or eco- 
nomic unit under a general business con- 
trol exercised by same interests, even though 
such interests did not exercise legally en- 
forceable control over substantially all of 
stock of several companies.—Burnet v. Howe 
Brothers Hide Co., No. 294; C. C. A. 1, cert, 
(49 F. (2d) 878). 

Consolidated oe 


(see Master and 


companies— 

1921 Act— 

In determining whether twof corporations 
were affiliated within meaning of section 240 
of 1921 Act, should nonvoting preferred 
shares have heen consa@lered in ascertain- 
ing if same interests owned and controlled 


substantially all the stock of the two cor- 
porations.—City Button Works v. United 
States. No. 293; C. C. A. 2, cert. (49 FP, 
(2d) 705). 


Oleomargarine law—Constitutionality— 
Whether oleomargarine law (since 

amended) imposing tax of 10 cents per 

pound on products caused to look like but- 
ter by artificial coloration and '4 cent per 
pound on product colored by natural in- 
gredients was such an arbitrary classifica- 
tion as to be “a denial of the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment.”—Ed S. Vail 

Butterine Co. v. Reinecke, No. 292; C. C. A. 

7. cert. (49 F. (2d) 1076). 

Rate of tax—Credits for taxes of foreign 
countries—Partnerships and estates—Divi- 
dend received through foreign holding 
company— 

Whether taxpayer. a resident citizén, was 
entitled to credit for British income tax 
paid upon dividends received from Brit- 
ish operating company through Canadian 
holding company on theory that holding 
company is a trust, when in returning h 
income taxpayer had added to amount ac 
tually received from holding company Brite 
ish income tax deducted by operating come 


pany and paid to British Government from 
its dividends to holding company.—Robile 
lard v. Burnet, No. 289; C. C, A. 2, cert, 
(June 15, 1931). 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., August 12, 1931, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, September 
16, 1931, for construction of a New Wing along 





First Street connecting the two wings of the 
existing U. S. Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The work consists of the con- 


struetion of a new building approximately 291 


feet long. by 71 feet wide. and five stories 
high, of the same general character and de- 
sign as the existing building. On or after 


August 19, 1931, plans and specifications, not 
exceeding three sets. may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect, by any satisfac- 
tory gencral contractor A deposit in the 
form of a check for $50.00, made payable to 
the sorder of David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, be 


will required for each set of 


|plans and specifications to insure their re- 


turn in good condition, 


DAVID LYNN, Archie 
tect pf the Capitol, 
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Cargo Insurance 
Declines in Year, 
Survey Reveals 


Hull Business Remained at 
1929 Level; American 
Premiums of Admitted 
Companies Reviewed 


Marine insuranee premiums, less rein- 
surance in the United States, written in 
this country last year by 64 American 
and 33 admitted foreign companies 
amounted to $50,740,000, approximately 
$10,000,000 less than in 1929, the Bureau 
of Finance, Shipping Board, announced 
Aug. 16. The decline was entirely in 
cargo premiums, the hull business remain- 
ing about the same. 

Reinsurance with nonadmitted foreign 
companies totaled $6,538,000 in 1930 as 
compared with $8,696,000 in the preceding 
year, it was disclosed. The total net 
premiums which remained in the United 
States aggregated $44,202,000, a decline of 
about $7,500,000 from 1929, 

American Syndicates 


Hull premiums of the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates decreased from ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 in 1929 to about 
$7,100,000 last year, the Bureau stated. 
Four-fifths of the total marine business 
written originally in this country was 
done by American companies. 

‘ The Bureau's statement follows in full 
ext: 

The Bureau of Finance of the United 
States Shipping Board has just completed 
a survey of marine insurance written by 
American and foreign companies in the 
— during the calendar year 

36. 

Reports have been received from 64 
American companies and 33 admitted for- 
eign companies. These represent prac- 
tically all companies writing ocean marine 
insurance in the United States. All Amer- 
ican companies, with one exception, en- 
gage in fire and automobile insurance. 
Marine insurance constitutes only a small 
proportion of their total business. The 
marine departments of these companies 
are grouped together under various agen- 
cies, with reinsurance arrangements 
whereby risks are redistributed; this dis- 
tribution of reinsurance appears to be 
about equally divided between American 
and foreign companies. 


Drop in Total Premiums 


According to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Finance, total premiums received 
by American and foreign companies in the 
United States for hull and cargo insur- 
ance amounted to $50,740,000. This is 
$10,000,000 less than reported last year. 
There had been a corresponding drop in 
cargo premiums as compared with last 
year, while total hull premiums remained 
about the same. Hull premiums received 
by American companies, however, in- 
creased by about $1,000,000, whereas, cargo 
Premiums received by these companies 
dropped $6,000,000. 

American insurance companies reported 
$40,315,000 as original premiums. Of this 
amount: 52 per cent was for cargo insur- 
ance and 48 per cent for hull; a decrease 
in percentage of cargo insurance and an 
increase in percentage of hull insurance, 
as against 60 per cent and 40 per cent, re- 
spectively, for previous year. 

Of the total hull insurance premiums of 
$19,400,000, approximately $11,000,000 was 
distributed as reinsurance with various 
American and foreign companies. 

Of the total cargo premiums, $21,000,000, 











































































































500,000. As indicated above, this reinsur- 
ance on hull and cargo business is about 
evenly divided between American and for- 
eign companies. Details are shown in 
statistics attached. 


Amount Sent Abroad 


Out of a total of $40,315,000 premiums 
received by American companies, 10 per 
cent was sent abroad for reinsurance, as 
compared with 12 per cent last year. This 
amount, however, represented only about 
ope-sixth of all reinsurance by American 
companies. In other words, out of the 
total of $27,500,000 reinsurance premiums, 
$4,400,000 went ‘to foreign nonadmitted 
companies, $9,400,000 to foreign admitted 
companies, and $13,800,000 to American 
companies. : 

Foreign insurance companies admitted 
to do business in Unfied States, reported 
total original premiums as $10,425,000, of 
which 70 per cent was for cargo premiums 
and 30 per cent for hull. Cargo premiums 
were $7,300,000, representing a decrease 
from previous year of about $4,000,000 
The hull premiums, $3,000,000, were $500,- 
000 less than last year. (See statement 
of reinsurance attached.) 

The attached table indicates compara- 
t:ve amounts of hull and cargo premiums 
as between American and foreign admitted 
companies, in United States, during cal- 
endar year 1929 and 1930. These figures 
may appear complicated by reason of dif- 
ference in classes of reinsurance, and by 
way of clarification the figures are re- 
stated in another form, as follows: 

Questionnaire reports from American 
companies indicated a total of $60,069,000 
premiums. As this sum included all pre- 
miums received by each company, the re- 
insurance as between these companies was 
duplicated. Accofdingly, the amount of 
“American-to-American” reinsurance pre- 
mium is deducted, ($13,663,000) indicating 
a total premium in American companie: 
of $46,406,000. From this amount there is 
& further deduction of premiums received 
hy way of reinsurance from foreign ad- 
mitted companies ($6.091,000), leaving 
total “original” premium by America) 
companies of $40,315,000. 

Foreign Admitted Business 

On the other hand, foreign admittec 
companies reported a total premium of 
$25,300,000 from which is deducted the 
cuplicated “foreign to foreign” reinsurance 
of $5,393,000 indicating a total premium for 
foreign admitted companies of $19,907,000 
From this figure there is a further deduc- 
tion of $9,482,000 representing reinsurance 
receivéd from American companies, leavine 
a total “original” premium of $10.425.000 

These figures do not include insurance 
on American ships placed directly abroad 
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Oklahoma Governor Urges 
Change in Control of Oil 

















OKLAHOMA City, OK1A., Aug, 15. 

Governor Murray has announced he 
plans a conference with members of the 
State Corporation Commission to recom- 
































mend “three drastic changes” in the 
method of State control of the oil in- 
dustry. 





First of all, the Governor stated, he will 
recommend a plan for installation of 
meters on each oil well in the State, to 
be paid for by assessing the companies 
owning the wells, so the State can 
be “reliably informed” concerning th« 
amounts of pipeline runs. 

Next, the Governor advocates the 
unitization of oil pools and the classifica- 
tion of all oil wells according to the depth 
of the sand from which oil is being pro- 
duced. 

Lastly, the Governor recommends a 
change in the present umpire system. At 
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to the State, are paid by the oil com- 
panies. 








Oil Conservation 


there was distributed as reinsurance $16.- | 


present the umpires, though responsible | 





| 
ed 
Action of Texas Railway Com- 


mission Is Awaited by 
Federal Board 


The conference of Governors of oil-pro- 
ducing States, called by the Legislature of 
Texas for Aug. 24, has been postponed 
indefinitely awaiting the action of the 
Texas Railroad Commission in studying 
the new Texas conservation law, E. S. 
Rochester, Secretary of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, stated orally Aug. 15. 
Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

The conference also was to have been 
attended by other officials and represen- 
tatives of the petroleum industry to de- 
termine the form of the compact pend- 
ing between the oil States for the conser- 
vation of oil, the curbing of overproduc- 
tion, and the prevention of waste. 

The compact, endorsed two years ago 
and accepted by the Oil States Advisory 
Committee April 9, was to have been 
formulated for a later approval by the 
group. 

The meeting of the Oil States Advisory 
Committee, to have met at the same time, 
also has been indefinitely postp¢#hed. 


Meeting Deferr 








AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 15. 

Governor Ross S. Sterling has approved 

House bill 25, the oil and gas conserva- 

tion enforcement statute passed in re- 

sponse to his call of the special session 

of the Texas Legislature which ad- 
journed Aug. 12. 


North Carolina Order: 
Requires Utilities to 
Submit All Contracts 


Copies of Agreements With 
Holding Companies to Be 
Filed for Approval of 


Corporation Commission 


RaeicH, N. C., Aug. 15. 

Verified copies af all written contracts 
or agreements between electric, gas or 
telephone utilities and holding, managing 
or operating companies are required by 
an order issued today by the State Cor- 
poration Commission to be filed on or be- 
fore Sept. 30. 


The 1931 Legislature enacted a law pro- 
viding that “all public service corpora- 
tions, when requested by the Corporation 
Commission, shall submit copies of con- 
tracts made with any person, firm or cor- 
poration classed as a holding, managing 
or operating company or selling service 
of any kind, and the Corporation Commis- 
sion shall have the right to disapprove 
any such contract, after hearing, if in 
its judgment it is found to be unjust or 
unreasonable, and designed or entered into 
for the purpose of concealing, abstract- 
ing or dissipating the net earnings of the 
public service corporation receiving such 
services. 

Under authority of this statute, it is 
stated in the order issued today, the Com- 
mission calls upon all public service cor- 
porations operating electric, artificial gas 
or telephone properties within North Car- 
olina to file copies of all agreements in 
effect during any part of 1930 relating 
to operating, constructing, engineering, 
financing, purchasing or other services. 
including those with parent and subsidi- 
ary companies and those affiliated through 
stock ownership or otherwise. 

The order also calls for a report of 
all payments made to such other com- 
panies during 1930 or feom Jan. 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1931, for services or property 
in connection with North Carolina op- 
erations, with statements of the character 


of service for which such fees were 
charged and the basis on which they 
were determined. , 
with foreign companies; an attempt is 
being made to ascertain the amount of 


this class of insurance from the annual | 
reports of shipowning companies, as sub- 
mitted on the new Shipping Board annual 
report form. 

It is noted that the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates, which represent the 
American hull insurance market, and 
which includes both American and foreign 
admitted insurance companies, received a 
net amount of $6.809.318 for ocean hull 
premiums, and $1,249,603 for lake hull pre- 
miums, a total of approximately $7,100.000 
Total syndicate premium last year was 
approximately $8.000.000 

The total net premiums remaining 
within the United States for hull and 
cargo insurance in 1930 were $44,202,000 
as compared with $51,746,000 for 1929 


+ 
REINSURANCE AND NET INSURANCE 


Insurance premiums reported: 















Comprehensive Inquiry Into Crime 
Impossible, Says Law Commission 


Wickersham Report to President Hoover Is Submitted With- 
out Recommendations; Commissioner Anderson Files Sepa- 
rate Report on Criminal Attitudes 


[Continued from, Page 1.] 


cowe as Sheldon fellow of Harvard Uni- | Hospital. 


versity had recently spent two years in 
research im European criminological in- 
stitutes and thus brought to the work a 
background of knowledge and experience. 


His report entitled ‘Some Causitive Fac- | 


tors in Criminality’ is annexed hereto. 
“(b) An inquiry into the relationship 
between unemployment and crime was 


directed by Miss Mary van Kleeck, di- | 
rector of the Department of Industrial | 


Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which was kind enough to lend her serv- 
ices and provide office facilities for this 
purpose, for which the Commission makes 
grateful acknowledgment. Miss van 
Kleeck was assisted by Dr. Emma A. Win- 
slow, who has had wide experience in 
similar research projects; by Ira deA. 
Reid, director of research for the National 


Urban League, and by other persons men- | 


tioned in her report on work and law 
observance herete.annexed. In the prep- 
aration of this report Miss van Kieeck 
made a special study of the ‘Histories 
of Men in Sing Sing Prison,’ the results 
of which are embodied in Part II of her 
report. Dr. Winslow made an analysis 
of the ‘Relationships Between Employ- 
ment and Crime Fluctuations, as Shown 
by Massachusetts Statistics,’ the results 
of which are embodied in Part IV of the 
report. Mr. Reid made an investigation 
in the special problem of the Negro as 
related both to work and to crime, the 
results of which investigation are em- 
bodied in Part III of the report. There 
are also included as Part V certain notes 
on fluctuations in employment and crime 
in New York State; and in Part VI, the 
summary and conclusions upon the whole 
work, by Miss van Kleeck. 

“(c) An inquiry into the social influences 
that account for the formation of the 
habit of crime and tl> beginning of 
careers of delinquency made for the Com- 
mission by Clifford R. Shaw, head of 
the Department of Research Sociology, 
and Henry D. McKay, associate research 
criminologist of the Institute of Juvenile 
Research and the Behavior Research 
Foundation of Chicago. Mr. Shaw has 
had wide experience in and made notable 
contributions to the study of juvenile de- 
linquents and their community back- 
grounds and has issued a number of 
interesting publications on this subject. 
Mr. McKay, who collaborated with Mr. 
Shaw in this work, was prior to his ap- 
pointment with the Institute of Juvenile 
Research an instructor at the Universities 
of Illinois and Chicago. The report of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. McKay, entitled ‘Social 
Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,’ is pre- 
sented as Volume II of this report. 

“The Commission is of the opinion that 
these reports represent research of a high 
order of excellence and will constitute an 


outstanding contribution to the study of 


crime. 


Research References 


Furnished Commission 


“2. Reports and Memoranda Furnished 
to the Commission But Not Printed With 
the Report—The commission has received 


a number of valuable reports and memo- | 


randa from other sources which it has 
been unable to print as a part of the 
report. Among these are the following: 
“A report by Dr. William Moseley 
Brown, giving a Brief History of Criminal 
Sociology. Dr. Biown was formerly pro- 
fessor of education and psychology at 
Washington and Lee University, is now 
president of Atlantic University, and 
the author of a number of books on social 
subjects. 
“A report 


entitled ‘Some 


Chicago Crime Commission. 
“While the Commission desired to have 
an analytical study of conditions in rural 


districts in their bearing upon crime, it 
was not able to do so, but it was able to 
from Dr. Henry W. Mc- 


secure a report 


is 


Observations 
on Organized Crime,’ by Col. Henry Bar- 
| rett Chamberlin, operating director of the 





Karpman, psychiatrist, St. Elizabeth's | 
| “Memoranda accompanied by a number 
|}of pamphlets dealing with personality 
factors in human conduct from Dr. | 
| Lewellys F. Barker, professor emeritus of | 
|medicine, Johns Hopkins University. 

| “Memoranda as to causative factors in 
|crime from Dr. E. W. Burgess, professor 
|of sociology, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Paul L. Schroeder, director of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago; 
John C. Weigel, administrator of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


“Memorandum from Dr. Ralph Arthur 
Reynolds, San Francisco, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion of Vienna.” 
| (Signed) “George W. Wickersham, 
Chairman, Newton D. Baker, Ada L. Com- 
stock, William I. Grubb, Monte M. Le- 
mann, Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mackin- | 
tosh, Paul J. McCormick, Roscoe Pound.” 


Separate Report Filed 
By Henry W. Anderson 


In his separate report, Mr. Anderson | 
states, after explaining that he was ap- 
pointed as chairman of a committee of 
the Commission to study and report on 
the causes of crime, that “the views and 
conclusions of the Commission itself, 
founded not only upon special and limited | 
studies but also upon other sources of in- 
formation and upon the knowledge and 
experience of its members and upon inter- 
| pretation of the facts, should be given in 
@ report upon a question of such vital in- 
terest. to the country as the causes of the 
existing condition of widespread crime. 


“I also feel that we should give an in- 
terpretation of the research reports and 
our conclusions therefrom, and should un- 
dertake to suggest some measures looking 
to a better understanding of this problem 
and the ultimate relief of the present dis- 
turbing conditions. For these reasons, 
among others, I have felt constrained to 
submit this separate report, with the hope 
that it may at least be suggestive and 
helpful.” 

Mr. Anderson offers general conclusions 
and recommendations with respect to the 
problem of the causes of crime. The por- 
tion of his separate report containing 
these conclusions and recommendations | 
follows in full text: 

“Some of the conclusions as to specific 
| aspects of the crime problem are stated in 
the foregoing discussion or in the ap- 
pended reports. From a broader view of 
{the whole subject the following general 
conclusions seem to be justified: 








General Conclusions 


On Problem Listed 


“1, The essential elements of the crime 
problem lie much deeper, and are of more 
vital importance to the social welfare, 
than the criminal acts themselves, or the 
immediate consequences thereof. Like 
eruptions on the human body these crim- 
inal acts or conditions are symptoms of 
more fundamental conditions of personal 
or social deficiency or unbalance which, 
unless corrected, have led in the past and | 
may lead in future to far-reaching and 
disastrou$ consequences. 


“2. The approach to the study and) 
proper understanding of the crime prob- | 
lem must, therefore, be through an effort 
to ascertain the factors of personality and 
environment both individual and general 
by which human attitudes and conduct in 
| relation to the social organization and the | 
law are influenced and controlled, and the | 
proper integration of thege factors in their 
relation to each other, to the individual, 
and to the social organization as a whole , 

“3. The ultimate remedy is to be found 
not in repressive iaws or in efforts to sup- 
press normal physical, emotional, or men- 
tal expression; but in the study of the 

| deeper causes for abnormal or antisocial 
| attitudes or conduct; in seeking to remedy 
or to remove these causes both as to per- 


stitute normal or social for abnormal or 
| criminal attitudes 


Laughlin, director of the country church | 


department of the Presbyterian 
Rural Communities. 

“Memoranda by Dr. Stewart 
formerly associate in psychiatry, 
Hopkins University, lecturer in psychiatry 
at Yale, Princeton, and Columbia Uni- 
versities. 

“Memorandum from Adolf Meyer, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

“Memorandum 


Church 
of the United States on Underprivileged 


Paton, 
Johns 


from Dr. Benjamin 


Responsibilities of Social 


Organifation Discussed 


“4. This requires that the social organi- 
zation shall assume and discharge the re- 
sponsibilities which modern conditions im- 
pose; that acting through its appropriate 
agencies it should in justice to the individ- 
ual and as essential measures of social 
protection: 

“(a) Take adequate steps as early as 
may be practicable in the life of the in- 
dividual to discover and to remedy or re- 
| move, so far as this can be done, condi- 


done so much to solve the mysteries 0 


| studies and 


| sonality and environment, and thus to sub- | 







| 
however, that the human race which nes | 
nature and subject its forces to the con- 
trol of man; which through the employ- 
ment of scientific research and knowledge 
has gone so far in the elimination of 
some of the most terrible diseases which 
have scourged mankind by the discovery 
and removal of their causes; can not by 
similar investigation and intelligent ap- 
plication of knowledge eliminate those 
deficiencies in human personality and in 


| 
| 


|Our social and economic systems which 


are the essential causes of crime. 
“As a means to this end it is recom- 


mended that there be established in the | 


appropriate department of the Federal 
Government, an Institute of Human Re- 
search under a director who should be 
a scientist of unquestioned ability, with 
adequate scientific and other assistance, 
which institute shall be charged with the 


| following duties, among others: 


“1. To make thorough and _ scientific 


investigations in this and 
other’ countries of the factors of human 


personality and environment in their re- | 


lations to each other, the influence of 
these factors upon individual and social 
attitudes and conduct, with special refer- 
ence to the crime problem, and to suggest 
appropriate remedies in the light of these 
investigations. 


Duties of Proposed 
Research Institute 


“2. To coordinate. so far as may be prac- | 
ticable, the work of thé various agencies, | 


private and public, now engaged in such 


studies or undertaking to deal with these | 


problems. 


“3. To collect, classify, and from time to | 


time to publish and distribute to and 
through appropriate agencies the infor- 
mation so collected in the form of scien- 
tific and authoritative data. 

“4. When so requested, to advise the 


| State and local agencies dealing with 


these problems as to any of the various 
aspects of the subject as to which the in- 
stitute may have knowledge or experience. 

“5. The general purpose of the institute 
should be scientific investigation, the co- 


| ordination of the studies and efforts of 


existing agencies, and the dissemination, 
in simple, but scientific form, of the avail- 


able knowledge in relation to these ques- | 


tions. It should be confined to study and 
instruction. Matters of administration or 


control should be left to other appropri- | 


ate agencies. 

“*Nine-tenths of wisdom is in being wise 
in time; and, if a country lets the time 
for wise action pass, it may bitterly repent 
when a generation later it strives under 
disheartening difficulties to do what could 
have been done so easily if attempted at 
the right moment’ (Theodore Roosevelt, 
letter to Sir Edward Grey, Nov. 15, 1912). 
This expression from a statesman of great 
foresight and of large human sympathies 
is fully sustained by the records of history 
| which show one nation after another aris- 
ing to play its short part 
drama, seeking to expand its influence by 
power and to maintain domestic order by 
repressive laws, only to crumble in the 
end as a result of social disease and in- 


| ternal weakness. 


“The general and increasing prevalence 
of crime gives adequate warning 
America should be ‘wise in time’ in devis- 
ing effective measures to meet this prob- 
lem by removing the deeper causes to 
which it is due. The economic results will 
more than justify the expenditure and ef- 
fort, but the result in social security and 
human happiness will be far more im- 
portant in their bearing upon the future 
of American civilization.” 


Morris Ploscowe 


Reports on Causation 


The report of Morris Ploscowe to the 
Commission on “Some Causative Factors 
in Criminality” consists of a critical analy- 
sis of the literature on the causes of crime. 
The report discusses the subjects of crime 
and causation, morphological and physio- 
logical factors, mental factors, social fac- 
tors, economic factors and political factors. 

Calling attention to the inherent com- 
plexity of the problem of determining the 
causes of crime, Mr. Ploscowe states that 
“variations in the elements that go to 
make up crime lend support to the con- 


| 


is no unit cause of crime. 


ogists, and the psychiatrists has been the 
tendency to oversimplify the problem and 
to overemphasize the causative role of 
some one particular factor. Thus Lom- 
broso conceived that there was a born 








| Insurance Presidents. 
;ance was the only class showing an in- 


in the great | 


that | 


tention of the writers who state that there | 


“The mistake common to the Lombro- | 
sians, the endocrinologists, the psychol- | 








Life Insurance 
Shows Decline 


Production in July Is 17.1 Per 
Cent Below Same Month 
In 1930 


New life insurance roduction last 
month was 17.1 per cent less than during 
July of 1930 and the cumulative total for 
the first seven months of 1931 was 13 per | 
cent below the total for the same period | 
@ year ago, according to the Bureau of | 
Census which made public Aug. 15 a re- | 
port submitted by the Association of Life | 
Industrial insur- 


crease for July, gaining 2.3 per cent over 
the same month last year, the report dis- 
closed. Additional information was made | 


| available at the Bureau as follows: 


The report aggregates the new business | 


| records, exclusive of revivals, increases and 


dividend additions, of 44 member com- 
panies of the Association of Life Insur- 


| ance Presidents, which have 82 per cent of 


the total volume of life insurance out- 


| standing in all United States legal reserve 


companies. 


For July, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was 
$905,042,000 against $1,092,290,000 during 
July of 1930, a decrease of 17.1 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$605,628,000 against $714,748,000, a decrease 
;Of 15.3 per cent. Industrial insurance 
| amounted to $253,228,000 against $247,506,- 
000, an incréase of 2.3 per cent. Group 
insurance was $46,186,000 against $130,036,- 
000, a decrease of 64.5 per cent. 

For the first seven months, the total 
new business of these companies was $6,- 
743,673,000 this year against $7,749,493,000 
last year, a decrease of 13.0 per cent. New 
| Ordinary insurance amounted to $4,556,- 
066,000 against $5,384,523,000, a decrease of 
15.4 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,644,991,000 against $1,725,- 
| 898,000, a decrease of 4.7 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $542,616,000 against 
$639,072,000, a decrease of 15.1 per cent. 


ture projects for research into the causes 
of crime a thoroughgoing examination be 
made “of the criminal situation in the 
| light of the social, political and economic 
development of the country.”, This has 
not been done, he states, “and one can 
merely speculate upon the effect upon 
crime of urban concentration, and in- 
dustrial and acquisitive civilization, multi- 
plication of contacts through rapid com- 
munication and transportation, the appar- 
ent inefficiency of democractic govern- 
ment to cope with modern problems, a long 
tradition of lawlesness, a long history of 
| violence, etc.” 

It would also be desirable, Mr. Plos- 
cowe concludes, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to devise a system for a thorough 
study of the individual criminal through 
routine examinations and further labora- 
tory study. “Such a program would be a 
model which State governments might find 
it advisable to follow. If it were well 
| planned and intelligently directed, it could 
not fail to provide a body of knowledge 
of the individual criminal from which 
considerable advance in the ascertain- 
|ment of the causes of crime might be 
made.” 





Reports on the Influence 


Of Occupational Conditions 


The report to the Commission by Mary 
|van Kleeck, Emma A. Winslow and Ira 
;}deA. Reid on “Work and Law Obser- 
vance” consists of an experimental in- 
quiry into the influence of unemployment 
and occupational conditions upon crime. 
It treats the subjects of work and law 
| Observance in the histories of men in 
| Sing Sing Prison, the Negro’s relation to 


law observance, relationships between 
employment and crime fluctuations as 
'shown by Massachusetts statistics, and 


fluctuations in employment and crime in 
New York State. 

The number of arrests or convictions or 
commitments to institutions or to proba- 
tion, or other measure of the occurrence 
of crime, the investigators comment, “does 
not remain stationary with reference to 


@® @ Mage is sugar. 
consumption is 





problems that reach from 





'Uniform 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





| e e 
Missouri Plans 


Separation of 
Sales Accounts 


Classification for 
Items of Merchandise Pro- 
posed by Public Service 
Commission 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 15. 


New uniform classifications of accounts 
for public utilities, including as to electric 
companies the separation of merchandis- 
ing accounts from regular utility business, 
have been proposed by the Public Service 
Commission and will be the subject of a 
series of hearings, according to announce- 
ment by the Chairman, Milton R. Stahl. 

Electric utility operators have been 
called to meet with the Commission on 
Aug. 20, Mr. Stahl stated, with the water 
utility operators appearing Aug. 24 and 
gas operators Aug. 25. A new classifica- 
tion, he said, has been prepared for each 
of these classes of utilities by the Com- 
missicn’s accounting department. 


Requires Accounting 


The tentative rules for electric utilities 
includes a section requiring the keeping 
of separate accounts for merchandising 
and jobbing or contract work, and re- 
quiring that an “equitable portion” of 
general expenses, customers’ accounting, 
general accounting and administrative 
expenses, aS well as taxes “to the extent 
applicable,” shall be charged to these ac- 
counts. 

“It is the intent,” says a note following 
this section of the proposed rules, “that 
the sale of merchandise and appliances 
and jobbing or contract work shall be ac- 
counted for a separate and distinct de- 
partment of the utility so that the final 
net profit or loss from such services, as 
the case may be, can be determined and 
stated separately in this account. 


Asks Salary Division 


“To this end, there should be charged 
to this account not only the directly 
chargeable costs but also supervisory, ad- 
ministrative and other incidental and 
similar costs. In the event employes de- 
vote part of their time to the electric de- 
partment and a part thereof to mer- 
chandising and jobbing, their salaries or 
wages should be properly separated and 
apportioned, based upon the amount of 
time devoted to each kind of service. 
Likewise, just and equitable proportions 
of general, supervisory and administrative 
expenses should be included.” 

A bill to prohibit merchandising by pub- 
lic utilities was introduced in the 1931 
Missouri Legislature. It was passed by the 
House, but failed to receive favorable ate 
tion in the Senate. 


the size of the population, nor does it 
steadily increase or continuously decrease. 
It moves up and down. Moreover, if 
crime as a whole be analyzed and the 
facts observed for each separate type of 
offense, these also fluctuate, some much 
more widely than others and not all at 
the same time.” 

Fluctuations in employment and crime 
synchronize to a remarkable degree in 
those crimes in which obtaining property 
or the lack of it, as in vagrancy, is a 
constant factor, the investigators found 
from their study of Massachusetts sta- 
tistics of employment and crime. They 
point out, however, that the data are pre- 
sented as a basis for further study by 
others, which inquiry should also consider 
other facts about social and economic 
conditions. 

The studies presented are said to indi- 
cate “the great importance of stability 
of work as a fact in law observance.” 
Whatever may be the relative importance 
of stability of employment as a factor 
in crime. “it is certainly obvious,” it is 
stated, “that the lack of educational train- 
ing or vocational guidance and the ine 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





SUGAR... 


Our leading import in commodity ton- 


About one-fifth of our 
home grown. 


Here is a situation creating 


the kitchen and the break- 


fast table all around the world. 


How many words were written today by the va- 
rious divisions of governmental activity on the subject 


role this commodity plays 
ment is reflected in 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


of sugar? It would be hard to say, but the important 


in the business of govern- 





written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 
ernment, telling what is being done in this 


field, in the new series 


Beginning 





Educational 
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Trade Conditions 
Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 





Developments in Business 
And Industry Shown in 
Review Issued by the 


Commerce Department 


Recent’ developments in business and 
industry in foreign countries are reviewed 
in the weekly survey of world trade just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The survey is based on reports 
-from trade commissioners abroad. It fol- 
lows in full text: 


Argentina 

Argentina—Exports continue heavy, 
those of cereals amounting to 366,000 tons 
for the week, as compared with 125,000 
tons for the first week of August, 1930. 
The heavy depreciation in the exchange 
value of the peso appears to be caused 
more by external influences than by in- 
fluences within the country, although a 
lack of confidence has been a consider- 
able factor in the peso’s decline in spite 
of the large and increasing favorable trade 
balance which is slowly strengthening the 
economic position of the country. The 
decline in the import trade and the 
shrinkage in distribution of imported mer- 
chandise work a hardship orf importers. 
Commercial failures during July amounted 
to nearly 23,000,000 pesos. The production 
of sole leather during July is estimated at 
only 10 per cent of normal; that of upper 
leather at 40 per cent of normal. The 
largest tannery is working only half time 
and the outlook for August is very pool. 
Shipments of meat for the weeks ended 
July 30 and August 6 were respectively 
as follows: Frozen beef, 9,500 and 17,000 
quarters; chilled beef, 64,100 and 128,100 
quarters; mutton, 14,400 and 31,000 car- 
casses; lambs, 22,000 and 54,300 carcasses. 


Australia 


Australia—The Upper House of New 
South Wales has amended the bill limiting 
salaries to £500 and substituted less drastic 
graduated cuts, afiecting all classes of civil 
servants. In the meantime, it is reported 
that the Loan Council has refused aid to 
New South Wales until economy measures 
have been effected, resulting in large 
numbers of state servants being unpaid. | 
Definite steps have been taken by several 
states for the early reduction in bank 
interest rates. The federal wheat market- 
ing bill has been rejected by the Senate. 
Increased refining of oil appears likely 
under the new petroleum duties. Recess 
of the Federal Parliament has commenced. 


Brazil 
Brazil—The exchange value of the 
milreis in Brazil weakened during the 


week, the rate quoted at the beginning 
of the period being 14 milreis 800 reis and 
that at the close of the week being 15 
milreis 300 reis. The average rate for the 
week was 15 milreis 140 reis to the dollar. 
Coffee shipments from Santos were nor- 
mal, but those from Rio de Janeiro were 
light. Santos coffee prices were slightly 
lower, while Rio de Janeiro prices were 
slightly better. The exchange situation 1s 
considered the principal factor in the pre- 
vailing import stagation. Money rates are 
easy, with most banks being in a storng 
cash position. The government is now en- 
forcing a requirement that gasoline im- 
porters purchase alcohol amounting to 3 
per cent of the volume of gasoline im- 
ported during August. Importers of gaso- 
line who took advantage of the special 
order waiving this requirement in July 
are now obliged to acquire alcohol to the 
amount of 3 per cent of their gasoline im- 
ports during July. 


Bulgaria 

Bulgaria. — The preliminary Bulgarian 
statistics for the first six months of 1931 
show an increase in both exports and im- 
ports over the half year 1930—exports ad- 
vanced 3.1 per cen 
6.8 per cent. Larger markets for poultry 
products, especially eggs, were mostly re- 
sponsible for the increase in exports. To- 
bacco and corn, two leading exports items, 
declined slightly in value. Exports to Ger- 
many and Austria, first and second mar- 
kest respectively, are upward, but to Po- 
land, Italy and Czechoslovakia downward— 
particularly the latter. Textiles and metal 
manufactures contribute chiefly to the in- 
crease in imports—both classes showing 
gains over the like period of 1930. 
chinery imports, another important class, 
are below those of 1930. The bulk of the 
Bulgarian imports comes from Germany, 
followed by Italy and the United Kingdom 
—all three increasing their participation 
during 1931, while other important sup- 
pliers such as Czechoslovakia, France and 
the United States have been losing ground. 


Canada 

Canada.—The Canadian business situa- 
tion was essentially unchanged over the 
week ending Aug. 8. Winnipeg wheat 
prices had reacted sharply after earlier 
declines but crop conditions continued un- 
favorable. Heavy showers at many points 
in the southern drought area have ma- 
terially improved the feed outlook, al- 
though too late to help the wheat situa- 
tion. Hay prospects in the maritimes and 
eastern Canada have been unfavorably ef- 
fected by rain. 

Parliament was adjourned Aug. 3 after 
passage of the new trade agreement be- 
tween Canada and Australia, which has 
been made effective as from that date. 
Legislation was also passed to give the 
Dominion Government wide discretion 1n 
providing employment and farm relief, 
no specific appropriations for this pur- 
pose having been named. 

Wholesale prices in July registered an- 
other slight decline, the Dominion Gov- 


ernment’s index falling to 71.7 from 12.2; 


in June. Animal and animal poducts, 
nonmetallic minerals and chemicals made 
slight gains. 

Activity in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec shows no outstanding change; 
manufacturing is quiet and trade featured 
by seasonal influences. The demand for 
industrial chemicals continues weak and 
consumers are buying in small lots. Drug 
lines are fairly steady. Satisfactory sale 
of domestic fruit is reported but supplies 
are large. Wholesale and retail trade in 
Ontario continues dull with orders small 
and on a hand-to-mouth basis. Building 


permits in the Province are only about | 


half as large as in 1930 although the de- 
cline in Toronto is somewhat less, ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. In the Prairie 
Provinces, building permits in the 
six months of the year in the eight largest 
cities totaled $8,800,000, a decrease of 45 
per cent from 1930 figures for the same 
period. Passenger automobile registrations 
in Saskatchewan to date are 15 per cent 
below last year. 

According to the Provincial Bureau of 
Mines, mineral produc.ion in British 
Columbia in the first half of 1931 had a 
value of $18,803,000; this is 16 per cent 
less than that recorded for production in 
the first half of 1930. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics will 
conduct a business census of merchandis- 
ing and service establishments in Canada. 
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hio City P nning 
Municipal Airport 


O 


Improvements Are Planned at 
Landing Fields in Two Other 
Communities 


For the week ended Aug. 13, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports. 
(Names with an asterisk indicate airports 
already established for which improve- 
ments are contemplated or under way): 

Municipal: *Centerville, Iowa; *Spring- 
field, Mo.; Fostoria, Ohio. Commercial: 
‘Baltimore, Md. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have established 
the airports or the projects have been in- 
definitely postponed: 

Established: Marion, Ind.; Manchester, 
N. H.; Lumberton, N. C.; Aberdeen, S. D. 

Indefinitely Postponed: Whitefish, Mont.; 
Princeton, W. Va.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


For Telegraph Lines 
Declines One-half 


Income for Year Decreases 
As Companies Announce 
Addition of 16,000 Miles 
Of Wire and Cables 


The net income of the Nation's tele- 
graph and cable companies fell off by more 
than 50 per cent last year compared with 
1929, while patrons of the wire services 
sent only 184,000,000 messages as against 
almost 210,000,000 the year before, accord- 
ing to the statistical information made 
available at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Aug. 15. 


Mileage Added 

Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

Almost 16,000 additional miles of wire 

used in telegraph and cable service in the 

United States has been added during the 


|past year compared with 1929, while the 


investment in plant and equipment has 
risen during the 12-month period by ap- 
proximately $90,000,000. 

During 1929, the statistics showed, the 
telegraph and cable companies had a total 
of 2,365,413 miles of wire in service, which 
rose to 2,381,191 miles by the end of 1930. 

Investment in plant and equipment rose 
from $411,725,366 to $450,223,317 during 
the period although “other investments” 
fell off from $54,285,258 to $38,640,179. 


Cash on Hand Decreases 


Cash on hand also dropped off by about 
$2,000,000 from the 1929 total of $16,215,- 
022 to $14,519,329 in 1930. 

The investment in material and sup- 
plies gained from $9,910,013 to $13,659,805, 
while working assets fell off from $76,- 
818,886 to $75,467,974. 

The total operating revenues of the 
principal telegraph and cable comsanies 
dropped off by more than $19,000,000 dur- 


Face Brick Industry’ Accepts 
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Revised Trade Practice Rules On Practices of | 





Regulations Originally Adopted by the Trade 


Revised by Federal Commission 





industry have been accepted by the in- 


dustry as modified by the Federal Trade | prior to securing the orders, without the | 
the | consent of the purchasers to such substitu- | 
and with the effect of deceiving! 


Commission after reconsideration, 
Commission announced Aug. 15. 


The rules were originally drafted at a| 
conference between the Commission and | 
representatives of the industry March 14, | 
1929, at which 75 per cent of the manu- | 
tacturers and 60 per cent of the dealers | 
were represented. 


In redrafted torm, the rules were classi- 
fied by the Commission as those adopted | 
by the Commission, relating to violations | 
ot the law, and those accepted by it as | 
expressions of the trade relating to ethical 
practices. ae | 

The announcement of the Commission, | 
incorporating its statement to the indus- | 
try, follows in full text: 

The face brick industry has accepted | 
its trade practice conference rules follow- 
ing a number of changes in wording made 
by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Commission’s declination to accept | 
16 former Group II rules as published | 
Oct. 7, 1929. | 

aie | 
Regulations Divided 


Into Two Groups | 


Rules placed in Group I and approved 
by the Commission as relating to prac- 
tices deemed to be violations of the law, 
pertain to such subjects as price discrimi- 
nation; secret payment of rebates; induc- | 
ing breach of contracts; selling goods be- 
low cost with the intent of injuring a) 
competitor; imitation of trade marks or | 
trade names; shipping products which do | 
not conform to samples; false disparage- | 
ment of grade or quality of goods of com- | 
petitors; false advertisement of grade or | 
quality; and the like. | 

Group II rules, accepted as expressions | 
of the trade, relate to such subjects as 
publication of price lists; standard forms | 
of contract; accurate cost finding methods; | 
distribution of information concerning | 





| slow credit accounts; a committee on trade | 


practices; and a rule providing that “the| 
industry desires to encourage the sale of| 
products on the basis of quality and in- 
trinsic value,” and that “salesmen should 
be encouraged to explain diligently and | 


‘carefully the merits of their particular 


| per cent of the manufacturers and 60 per 


ing the 12-month period while expenses, 


declined by only $9,000,000. The figures 
showed that in 1930 the operating reve- 
nues amounted to $169,642.710 as against 
$188,574.485 the year before, while ex- 
penses declined from the 1929 total of 
$155,747,266 to $146,164,760 last year. 

The capital stock of the companies was 
stated as amounting to $151,152,758 ard 
unmatured funded debt of $112,005,000, 


as compared with the 1929 totals of $155,- tice be given that in referring to or quot- 


259,057 and $77,025,000, respectively, the 
year before. 

The total working liabilities were placed 
at $34,151,316 in 1930 as against $39,202,- 
556 in 1929, while accrued depreciation for 
| the years 1930 and 1929 were, respectively, 
| $94,982,588 and $96,779,622. 


t in value and imports | Surplus Cut Down 


| The total corporate surplus of the tele- 
graph and cable companies was cut down 
last year from the 1929 total of $124,718,- 
503 to $114,027,047. 

The operating income of the companies 
was almost 50 per cent less in 1930 than 
in 1929, the last year’s total being $17,- 
929,512 as against $26,332,598 in 1929, while 
the net income declined more than 50 per 
cent from $21,610,817 to $10,730,377. 

Taxes amounted to $5,078,470 last year 
and $5,988,781 in 1929. 

Dividends declared last year amounted 


lines.” 

The Commission’s official statement to) 
the face brick industry follows in full 
text: 

A trade practice conference for the face 
brick industry was held in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1929, under | 
the direction of Commissioner William E. 
Humphrey, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, assisted by M. Markham Flannery, 
Director of Trade Practice Confcrences. 

On the basis of volume of business, 75 


cent of the dealers and distributors of the 
industry were present or represented at 
the conference. 

After a brief address by Commissioner | 
Humphrey, the conference discussed and 
adopted 23 resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The | 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has | 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has ap- 
proved, and those in Group II the Com- 


| mission has accepted as expressions of the | 


to $20,072,827 as compared with $18,828,- | 
|254 the year before, while revenue mes-| 


| Sages transmitted in 1930 aggregated 184,- 


| 637,029 as contrasted with 209,525,741. Em-! 


ployment has fallen off 2,000 from 92,958 in 
1930 to 90,349 last year. 


Schedules, varying according to the style 
and size of the business, are now being 
mailed. The last census of trading es- 


tablishments was taken in 1924 and there! 


are now no reliable data in regard to the | vent persons engaged in selling the prod- 


total or type of merchandising establish- 


ments, volume of sales, stock turnover, etc. | 


Before Aug. 15 there will be curtailment 


| other parts of the country, according to a 
|) Statement recently made by the Prime 
Minister. Although no definite informa- 
tion is available, it is not believed that 
international routes will be dropped. 
(The survey of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in full teat 
in the issue of Aug. 18.) 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission an- 
{nounced that the following applications 
relative to radio were filed Aug. 15: 

Broadcasting applications: 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., modification 
of license to change frequency from 1,200 kc. 
to 1.420 ke., and hours of operation from 
daytime to unlimited, withdrawing increase 
facilities from KWEA. 

WSMB Saenger Theaters and Maison 
Blanche Company, 901 Canal St., New Orleans, 
La., voluntary assignment of license to WSMB., 
Inc 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio 
4734 Frenkford Ave 
to cover 


Engineering 
Philadeiphia, Pa 
construction permit granted 
26, 1931, for a local transmitter move 
The following application has been can- 
celled: WDIX, North Mississippi Broadcasting 
Corporation, Tupelo, Miss., cancelled at the 
request of the applicant. 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., portable, 
new construction permft for 2,368 kc., 1 kw. 
| special experimental. 
| WNN, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Mobile, 


Co., 
license 
June 








| Ala.. license for transmitter for additional 
service, 147, 176, 442, 4,148, 11,290, 13,180, 
22,580 ke., 200 w., coastal and marine relay. 

KET, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., license covering construction permit 
for 9.480 kc., 80 kw point to point 

W2XAJ, Press Wireless cs, Hicksville, N, 
Y.. renewal of license for 11,640, 12.850, 17,300 
19,340 ke.. 5 kw., special experiment! 

KRM, Federal State Mariceting Service, Los 
Angeles, Calif modification of license for 
immediate discontinuance of one transmitter 
100 w Tgriculture and marketing 

W6XK, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


renewal of license for frequencies in the ama- 
teur bands in accordance with revised ama- 
teur regulations, 500 w 





W2XDF, Faske Engineering Co., Brooklyn, 
Moa. 
additional frequencies to be.used for visual 


service, 2,850-2,950, 43,000-46,000, 2,300-2,500 kc., 
500 w., experimental. 


Special experimental. | @n_ unfair trade practice.” 


i 


trade. The Commission declined to ac- 
cept Rules 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 24) 
and 27 ‘of Group II), as published Oct. 
7, 1929. The Commission also declined to 
approve or accept Resolutions 10, 13, 31! 
and 32 as adopted by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 


ing trade practice conference rules, the, 
form in which they appear in the Com-| 
mission's official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 


Price Discrimination 


Condemned as Unfair 


Group I: Rule 1.— | 

The Commission substituted and ap- 
proved the following for Rule 1, Group I, 
as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities, where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to substantially les- 
sen competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly in any line of commerce: Provided 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- | 
vent discrimination in price between pur- 
chasers of the same class on account of 
differences in the grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the commodity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of sclling or transportation, dr dis- 
crimination in price in the same or differ- 
ent communities made in good faith to 
meet competition; and provided further, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 


ucts of this industry in commerce from} 
selecting their own customers in bona 


; : 7 we | fide transactions and not in restraint of | 
of air mail service in western Canada and_| tis ‘ 


trade.’ 

Rule 2. 
and approved the following for Rule 2,| 
Group I, as published Oct. 7, 1929: | 

“The secret payment or allowance of | 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or priv- 
ileges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 3. The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule 3, 
Group I, as published Oct. 7, 1929: | 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to! 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means what- 
soever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their business, is an unfair 
trade practice.” | 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule 4,| 
Group I, as published Oct 7, 1929: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably | 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 5, 
Group I, as published Oct 7, 1929: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
rames, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
fication of competitors, having the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is 


Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 


modification of construction permit for| and approved the following for Rule 6, | 


Group I, as published Oct. 7, 1929: | 
“The practice of shipping or delivering 


samples submitted or representations made 


tions, 
or misleading purchasers, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 7, 
Group I, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“The false disparagement of the grade 


or quality of the goods of competitors, 


with the tendency and capacity to mislead 
or deceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 8—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 8, 
Group I, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
tisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of any product of the industry having the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


Special Inducements 


Covered by Rule Nine 


Rule 9—The Commission substituted 
and approved the folowing for Rule 9, 
Group I, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 
to be given or offer to give money or any- 
thing of value to agents, employes, or 
representatives of customers or prospective 
customers or to agents, employes, or repre- 
sentatives of competitors’ customers or 
prospective customers, without the knowl- 
edge of their employers or principals, as 
an inducement to influence their employ- 
ers or principals to purchase or contract 
to purchase industry products from the 
maker of such gift or offer, or to in- 
fluence such employers or principals to 
refrain from dealing or contracting to 
deal with competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Rule 10.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 11, 
Group II, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“The practice of coercing the purchase 
of several, or a group of products, as a 


condition to the purchase of one or more: 


products under the exclusive control of 
the seller, where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
ce.” 

Rule 11—The Commission substituted 


|and approved the following for Rule 15, 


Group II, as published Oct 7, 1929: 

“The shipment of face brick on con- 
signment with the intent and with the 
effect of injuring a competitor, and where 
the effect. may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
or to unreasonably restrain trade, is. an 
unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 12——-The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 21, 
Group II, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“The defamation of competitors 
falsely 


by 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, with the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 13.—The Commission substituted 


and approved the following for Rule 25, | 


Group II, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 


“Deviation from the established stana- | 


ards of the industry by any deceptive 
or false means or device with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers or 
prospective purchasers is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


Regulations Accepted 


As Expressions of Trade 


Group II Rule A.—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 


Rule 18, Group II, as published Oct. 7, | 


1929: 

_“(a) The industry approves the prac- 
tice of each individual member of the in- 
dustry independently publishing and cir- 
culating to the purchasing trade its own 
price lists. 

“(b) The industry approves the practice 
of making the terms of sale a part of all 
published price schedules.” 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 20, 
Group II, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“It is the judgment of this conference 


that the industry should adopt in coopera-| 


tion with buyers a standard form of con- 
tract which will thoroughly protect the 
rights of both buyers and sellers.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 23, 
Group II, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that 
each member should install a proper and 
accurate method of determining his cost.” 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 26, 
Group II, as published Oct. 7, 1929: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereBy created to cooperate with the Fed- 


imputing to them dishonorable | 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, | 


Railways Is Fixed 


Management of Carriers 
Takes Definite Form as 
I. C. C. Sets Hearings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

stances where, relating to particular serv- 
ices, and the industries served, the nature 
of the services and governing practices 
are identical or generally the same; such, 
for example, as the spotting of cars with- 
out charge in addition to the line-haul rate 
on ordinary private sidings or spurs as 
distinguished from like services on sys- 
tems of private industrial plant tracks or 
through industrial common carriers. 


Convenience Services 


Fourth, that in relation to the described 
services, particularly those rendered by 
use of cars and locomotives in switching 
at the terminals, especially where occa- 
sioned by meeting conveniences of the con- 
signors or consignees—such as holding cars 
for disposition orders, spotting or remov- 
jing cars from particular locations at 
particular times, and services incident 
thereto—it is desired that, to the extent 
practicable, an approximation of the time 
consumed in rendering such services be 
|given, expressed in engine-hours with 
|reference to the units of traffic handled, 
together with engine-hour costs that may 
have been developed by studies from time 
to time. 


Operating Practices 

Fifth, for the purposes of this inquiry 
it is desired that the respondent carriers 
will have present at the assigned hearings 
such of their officers who, from practical 
touch with the specified subjects, are able 
to furnish the desired information and 
who are prepared to make complete re- 
sponse to all questions concerning operat- 
ing practices, including their operating 
| superintendents or trainmasters in charge 
‘of terminals, and where essential their 
yard-masters and engine foremen; 
that they have present traffic officers with 
knowledge of what terminal services were 


‘Projected Investigation Into | 
Trade practice rules for the face brick] products which do not conform to the| 


SHIPPING . 


Washington S 


Is Given Valuation 


tation 


I. C. C. Finds That Property 
Of Terminal Company Is 
Worth 15 Millions 


The Washington Terminal Company, 
owning the railroad station in the Cap- 
ital, was finaliy valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 15 at $15,- 
050,000, on its owned and used properties, 
as of June 30, 1915. (Valuation Docket No. 
1023.) 

The company, which operates 18.9 miles 
of tracks, as well as the station proper, is 
jointly controlled by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington Raiiroad, a Pennsylvania 
subsidiary. The property is leased to the 
roads just named, as well as to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, the Southern Rail- 
way, and the Washington Southern Rail- 
way, but is operated by the Terminal 
Company as agent for the lessees. 

The company had outstanding on date 


| of valuation a total par value of $16,252,- 


000 in stock and long-term debt, of which 
$4,252,000 represented common stock and 
$12,000,000 funded debt. The investment 
of the company in road and equipment, 
including land, was placed by the Com- 
mission at $15,520,802.55, although stated 
in the books of the company at $16,149,- 
192.30. 

The cost of reproduction new on the 
owned and used properties was fixed at 
$13,725,769, and less depreciation, at $12,- 
366,372. 

Prior to publication of its final value, 
the Commission had placed a tentative 
value on the terminal property of $11,525,- 
000, as of the same valuation date. 








Northwest Interests 


also | 


included in the line-haul rates applicable | 
to and from the terminals; the charges,| 
|if any, assessed in addition to the line-| 


haul rates; and in relation to such of the 
described services as are not now subject 
to charges in addition to the line-haul 
rate, to assign reasons and give expert 
opinion as to why reasonable charges for 
such services, in addition to the line-haul 
rates, should not be established in accord- 
ance with section 6 (1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and in conformity with 
the principles announced in Iron Ore 
Rate Case, 41 I. C. C. 181, p. 203, 221 and 
related cases. 


Order of Presentation 

Sixth, the order of presentation in 
greater detail will be arranged at the as- 
signed hearings, excepting to the extent 
that other or special arrangements may, 
on application, be made beforehand to 
meet where possible and practical the 
conveniences of respondents. In general, 
however, the order of procedure, when 
j}each respondent is called, will be for its 
principal operating officers in the role 
of witnesses, and without preliminary in- 
terrogation, to describe and define the 
| services here the subject of inquiry, using 
as a basis the industrial directories here- 
inbefore mentioned; they to be followed 
immediately by traffic or other assigned 
officers prepared to give information con- 
cerning the charges. 


Taking Testimony 


Seventh, respondents will be called in 
the order they are named in the notice, 
subject to any changes which may 
justified by special reasons. In reference 
to the locations at which hearings are 
| assigned, and the respondents named in 
the attached notice to appear there, ar- 
rangements will be made at those hear- 
ings for the taking of further testimony, 
if necessary, at any one or more of 
the specified locations according as it may 
appear—especially as between widely sep- 
arated terminals—that informed witnesses 
are more readily and conveniently avail- 
able at one or more of such other places. 
For example, although the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio are given notice to 
appear at Pittsburgh, it seems probable 
that testimony relating to services by 
those respondents at their Chicago and 
St. Louis terminals can more conveniently 
be given at Chicago and St. Louis, in 
which event arrangements will accord- 
ingly be made. 


Eighth, all communications in reference 





the caption relating to information to be 
presented at the hearings, or in any other 
manner, and relating to procedural mat- 
ters should be addressed to W. P. Bartel. 
Director, Bureau of Service, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington. D. C. 

The list of the hearing assignments, with 
railroads involved, as announced by the 
Commission, follows in full text: , 


For purposes announced more particu- 
larly in the “notice of information to be 
|Sought at the hearings” affixed hereto 
and made a part hereof as if set forth in 
extenso, the above entitled proceeding is 


be | 


to the part of this inquiry designated in| 


eral Trade Commission and to perform! signed for hearings at 10 a. m., on the| 


rules into effect.” 


Rule E.—The Commission substituted | 
and accepted the following for resolution | 


24 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry desires to encourage the 
sale of products on the basis of quality and 
intrinsic value. Salesmen should be en- 
couraged to explain diligently and care- 
fully the merits of their particular lines.” 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for resolution 
25 as dapoted by the industry: 

“The industry records its approval of 
the distribution among members of the 


‘industry of information concerning delin- 


quent and slow credit accounts in so far 
as it may be lawfully done.” 

By direction of the Commission. 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S. Attention is called to Federal 


Otis 


Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, | 


decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ap- 
parently held that in order for a practice 
to constitute an unfair method of com- 
petition it must be shown to have the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business 
of competitors. 





Production of Anthracite 


And Soft Coal Declines 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 8, including 


|lignite and coal coked at the mines, is} 
Compared | 


estimated at 6,795,000 net tons. 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows a slight decrease—17,000 tons, 
or C.2 per cent. Production during the 
week in 1930 corresponding with that of 
Aug. 8 amounted to 7.839.000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsyivania during the 
weck ended Aug. 8 is estimated at 796,000 
net tons. This shows:a decrease of 491,- 





000 tons or 38.2 per cent, from the out- | 


put in the preceding week, and compares 
with 1,119,000 tons ‘produced during the 
week in 1930 corresponding with that of 
Aug. 8. 


|fore Director W. P. Bartel and Examiner 
C. M. Bardwell, where inquiry 
made of the carriers named, viz.: 


Boston, Mass., 


Statler Hotel, 
Sept. 19. Bangor & Aroostook: Boston & 
Albany; Boston & Maine: Canadian National 
Lines in New England; Canadian Pacific Lines 
in Maine; Central Vermont: Maine Central: 
New York Connecting; New York. New Haven 
& Hartford; Rutland; Canadian Pacific Lines 
in Vermont. 


New Yqpk, Merchants Association Rooms 
No. 233 Broadway, Sept. 22 to Sept. 30, Dela- 
ware & Hudson; Delaware. Lackawanna & 
| Western; Erie; Lehigh & New England; Lehigh 
Valley; New Jersey & New York: New York 
Central; New York, Ontario & Western: New 
York, Susquehanna & Western; Ulster & Dela- 
ware; Brooklyn Eastern District 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; 
Hudson River; Long Island; 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 


Pittsburgh, Chamoer of Commerce Rooms. 
Oct. 5 to Oct. 17, Lake Terminal; Mononga- 
hela; Montour; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Pitts- 
burg & Shawmut; Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia; Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern: 
Akron, Canton & Yourgstown:; Baltimore & 
Ohio; Bessemer & Lake Erie; Conemauzh & 
Black Lick: Monongahela Connecting; Penn- 
sylvania; Union R. R. (of Pennsylvania); 
Western Maryland; Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
Buffalo, Hotel Buffalo, Oct. 20 to Oct. 23, 
| Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; Buffalo & 


Sept. 15 to 


Lehigh & 
Reading Co.; 


| Susquehanna. 
Detroit, Hotel Statler, Oct. 26 to Oct. 30, 
{Ann Arbor; Detroit & Mackinac; Detroit & 


| Toledo Shore Line; Detroit Terminal; Grand 
Trunk Western; Pere Marquette; Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton; Michigan Central; New York, 
| Chicago & St. Louis; Newburgh & South 
| Shore. 

Cincinnati, Hotel Gibson, Nov. 2 to Nov. 7, 
Big Four Lines; Alabama Great 












Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; 
Clinchfield; Louisville & Nashville 

Chicago, Sherman Hotel, Nov. 10 to Nov. 
24, Chicago & Erie; Indiana Harbor Belt: 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter ; Belt 
Railway of Chicago; Chicavo & tm fils 
nois; Chicago & Illinois Midlend: Chica: 
Indianapolis & Louisville; Ba'timore & Ohio 
Elein, Joliet & Eastern; Iinois Central: 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley; Chicago & North 
Western; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago River & 
Indiana; Green Bay & Western; Atchison, 


The Commission substituted!such acts as may be proper to put these| Gates and at the places stated below, be-| 


will be} 


Terminal; | 


| 


Southern; | 


Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & Alton; Chi-/| 


cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Peoria & Pekin Union; 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City; Toledo, Peoria 
& Western. 


Oppose Increase in 


Rail Freight Rates 


Producers Are Unable to 
Stand Higher Charges for 
Shipment, I. C. C. Is Told 
At Rate Hearing 


PortLanp, Orec., Aug. 15.—Testimony of 
woolen goods manufacturers, nurserymen 
and fisheries executives of the Pacific 
Northwest before the regional hearing be- 
ing conducted by Commissioners Lewis 
and Lee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the reouest of the railroads 
for a 15 per cent blanket increase in 
freight rates added to the protest that has 
been voiced by the producers in this part 
of the country since the hearing was 
started four days ago. 

Imposes High Rate 

Paul E. Doty, chairman of the traffic 
committee of organized nurserymen of 
this section, said that an <ncrease would 
impose the highest commodity rate in his- 
tory on nursery stock and would utterly 
destroy their eastern market, . which 
amounts to 38 per cent of their total 
business. 

Charles H. Charter, 
Portland Woolen Mills, Inc., which he 
said are the largest manufacturers of 
woolen robes in the world and large pro- 
ducers of other woolen textiles, protested 
the proposed increase on the ground that 
it would discriminate against Pacific 
Coast manufacturers in their competi- 
tion with eastern manufacturers for east- 
ern business. 

Oregon consumes but 5 per cent of its 
own woolen manufactures, he said. 


Protests New Rate 

The Oregon State Highway Commission 
through its attorney, J. M. Devers, de- 
clared that a rail rate increase would 
greatly add to the cost of maintaining 
Oregon highways, for tonnage would be 
diverted from rail lines to trucks. “The 
burden would be considerable,” he said, 
“for maintenance costs now are $800 a 
mile.” 

Mr. Devers said the railroads, in his 
opinion, would go into the trucking busi- 
ness in an effort to recapture tonnage 
lost through high rates, and that would 
again increase damage to highways 
through added wear and tear. “Neither 
buses nor trucks, in this State, pay in 
fees half the damage they do the high- 
ways,” he asserted. 


manager of the 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 15 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23752..-Lynchburg Iron & Metal Com- 
pany v. Southern Railway Company Rates 
on scrap iron, in carioads, from Spray, N. C., 

to East Radford, Va.. and from Spray and 
Reidsville, N. C., to Lynchburg. Va., found 
unreasonable Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded 


No. 23648 and related cases.—Klotz Broth- 
ers v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.—Rates 
on scrap iron, in carloads, from Danville, 


Va.. to Askland, Ky., and from various points 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, in Virginia and 
West Virginia, to Ashland, Steunton, Va., 
and New Boston and Portsmouth, Ohio, 
found not unreasonable in the past but un- 
reasonable for the future. Reasonable rates 
prescribed. 

No. 23627.—Abrahams & Company v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company.—Rate on 


scrap iron, in carloads, from Huntington, 
W. Va., to Portsmouth and New Boston, 
Ohio, found umreasonable for the future 
but not unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
rate prescribed 

Y. No, 8872.—Certificate issued au- 
thorizing the Cfiicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company to abandon use 
of The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Company terminal facilities. to con- 
Struct an extension of a leased line, and to 


operate, under tracKage rights, over termi- 
nal facilities of the Louisiana Western Rail- 
road Company (Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Company, lessee) at Eunice, St. Landry 
Parish. La 

F D. No. 8326.—Certificate issued au- 
thorizing the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Company to abandon a 19-mile branch line 
of railroad in Montgomery and Menifee 
counties. Ky 


F. D. 8863.—Report and order authorizing 
(1) the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
road Company to issue $3.242,000 of firgt and 
refunding mortgage bonds, series B, said 
bonds to be delivered at par to the Pennsvl- 
vania Railroad Company in partial reim- 
bursement for expenditures and advances 
made by that company for capital purposes 
and to retire maturing bonds, condition pre- 
scribed (Provided, however, and authority 
to issue said bonds is ganted upon the ex- 
press condition, that they shall be re- 
deemabile as a whole on July 1, 1941, at a 
premium of not exceeding 713 per cent of 
their principal amount and thereafter at 
gradually diminishing premiums for stated 
periods, with accrued interest in each case, 
Such subsequent premiums to be subject to 
the further approval of this commission); 
and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to assume obligation and lability, as lessee 
and guarantor, in respect of said bonds, ap- 
proved. 





_ Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 





have just becn announced by the Com- 
mission as follows 

No, 24536.—L. N. Grant, Weldon, N. C,, y 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Against rate 
on common brick from Weldon to destina- 
tions in Virginia, on the lines of the Nor- 
folk & Southern, Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 


folk & Western, Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac and the Virginian Railway, es- 
pecially as to rates on face brick, which are 
alleged to be substantially higher than the 
rates prescribed by the Commission in I, 
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a prospective source of oil to merit test- 
ing, except as tests of it may be made in 
connection with wells drilled to deeper 
formations. 

“Muddy,” “Dakota,” and “Lakota” sands. 
—The “Muddy” and “Dakota” sands and 
associated shales have yielded a consider- 
able volume of oil in the Salt Creek field 
and may be important sources of oil in 
the reserve, and the underlying “Lakota” 
sand is an important source of oil in the 
Salt Creek field. 

The productivity of these sands within 
the reserve is as yet a matter of specula- 
tion. There is probably less than an even 


chance that they contain oil beneath the 
reserve, but because of their possible im- 
portance it is felt that at least two wells 
should be drilled to test them. 


Sands of the Morrison and Sundance 
formations.—Oil seeps issue from the 
Morrison sands where exposed on the Tis- 
| dale uplift, and some oil has been found 
in the Morrison beds beneath the Salt 
| Creek field. Several commercial oil wells 
have been drilled to the underlying Sun- 
|dance formation at Salt Creek, and a 
considerable amount of oil is also being 
produced from the Sundance sands in 
northwestern Colorado. It is, therefore, 
Suggested that the possibility of produc- 
tion from sands in these formations may 
be sufficiently great to warrant the drill- 
ing of test wells.. 


Tensieep sandstone.—The Tensleep sand- 
stone has not been completely tested in 
the Salt Creek field. One well drilled in 
the NE. % SW. 4 sec. 25, T. 40 N., R. 
79 W., yielded water, and a deep test hole 
drilled in 1930 in the SW. 4% NW. % sec. 
35, T. 40 N.. R. 79 W., encountered an 
initial flow of nearly 1,900 barrels of oil 
a day in the Tensleep and reached granite 
at 5,420 feet. 


Not Completely Tested 


The maximum area in the Salt Creek 
field which will yield oil from the Tene 
sleep probably will not exceed 2,000 acres, 
and the sand may contain only water 
in the naval reserve. However, because 
of the great thickness and porosity of the 
sand and because of the fact that it yields 
oil in other parts of Wyoming, at least 
two deep test wells should be drilled to 
the Tensleep near the higher parts of the 
Teapot uplift before it can be condemned 
as barren of oil within the reserve. 


These wells would at the same time test 
the possible oil content of the sands be- 
tween the Tensleep sandstone and the 
“Second Wall Creek sand,” thus complet- 
ing the evaluation of formations which 
may be regarded as having present poten- 
tial importance, in view of, the results ob- 
tained by the Salt Creek deep test well. 

Drilling Feasible 

According to carefully made estimates 
the drilling of such Tensleep tests is feas- 
ible and would require the completion of 
wells about 5,800 feet deep. 


Geologic evidence in hand or obtainable 
at the time the naval reserve was leased 
indicated that the reserve was probably 
not susceptible to serious loss of oil by 
drainage to nearby wells, and this prob- 
ability has now been made a certainty as 
a result of evidence obtained since wells 
in the reserve were closed in, Pressure 
—- taken on key wells in the reserve 
show that at least two groups of faults 
(M-P and U-V, pls. 7 and 8) interpose 
effective barriers to northward oil and 
gas migration, and production records of 
leases adjoining the reserve on the north- 
west also show that there has been but 
little increase in the yields of oil and gas 
from these leases since the reserve was 
shut in. 

The oil in the “Second Wall Creek sand” 
in the Teapot field is therefore safe from 
drainage, and such possible oil pools as 
may be present in other sands underly- 
ing the reserve are, for geologic reasons 
previously given, likewise safe from loss 
induced by operations outside of the re- 
serve, 


& S. Docket 1885, and unduly preferential 
of competitors in Virginia. 

No, 24637.—-The Borden Southern Com- 
pany, New York and Fayetteville, Tenn., v. 
The Alabama Great Southern. Against rates 
on milk and cream in 10-gallon cans, car- 
load, and less than carloads from Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., to points in Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina and in favor of com- 
petitors 

No.24638.— Lee Clay Products Company, at 
Clearfield, Ky. v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Against rate of 24 cents ner 100 Ibs. 
minimum 45,000 on shipments of salt, used 
in manufacture of sewer pipe and other clay 
and shale products at Hartford. and Mason 
City from those points to Clearfield, Ky 

No. 24639.—Long Island Products & Fertili- 


zer Co., Riverhead, N. Y., v. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. Against rates on acid 
phosphate caster pumace, fish scrap, sul- 


phate of ammonia, animal tankage or gar- 
bage cyanamid, fertilizer, and materials in 
Straight or mixed carloads from various 
points to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 23 cents from points in Maryland, 
16 cents from points in New Jersey and 
~~ York and 11!, cents from Long Island 
ity 
No 






24640.—Abrasive Company, Philadele 
phia, Pa., v. Er Railroad Against a spe- 
cial commodity rate of 19 cents minimum, 
49,000 since March 15, 1931, and previous 
to that date a rate of 26.5 cents, sixth 
class, on minimum 40,000 pounds as ap- 
plied to abrasive refuse, from Bridesburg, 
Pa., to Blasdell, N. Y., as unjust and un- 
reasonable to extent exceeded or may eX- 


ceed 19 cents on a 50,000-pound minimum 

No, 24641.—Union Asphalt Company, El 
Dorado, Ark., v. The Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Against rates on ship- 
ments of liquid asphalt from El Doradd to 
points in Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky 
and Tennessee 7 

No. 24642.—Julius Friedlaender, Columbus, 
Ga The Texas & Pacific Railway. Against 
application of first-class rate of $3.49 per 
100 pounds on cotton waste (cottonseed 
Strippings), from Dallas, to Fall River, Mass., 
to the extent it exceeded a combination 
rate of $1.53 

No. 24642, Sub. No 


1.—Dustin E. Smith, 
Boston. Mass., v. The New England Steam- 
ship Co Against rate of $154.35 on ship- 
ment of cotton card stripping. on basis of 
rate of 217.6 cents per 100 pounds from 
Dallas t® Pawtuckett, R. I., to the extent 
it_exceeds a published through rate of $1.30. 
The Commission also made public notice 
of action in uncontested finance cases as 
follows: 


Fourth supplemental report and order in 

F. D. No. 7818, authorizing Legh R. Powell, 

jr.. and Ethelbert W. Smith, receivers of the 

| Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, to use 

$1,135,714.74 of the proceeds from the sale 

of common stock for the acquisition of cer- 

tain equipment-trust obligations maturing 

in 1931, previous reports 158 I. C. C. 182, 

162, I. C. C. 267, 166 I. C. C. 256, and 170 I. 
Cc. C. 168, approved. 





UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
| Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 
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Wholesalé Trade | 


Volume Analyzed 
In New York City 


Business Done in Year Nears | 
Eight Billions, According 


To Data Collected in Cen- | 
sus of Distribution 





According to a preliminary tabulation | 
of the data collected in the Census of 
Distribution taken in 1930, the volume of 
business done by the 14,491 wholesalers | 
proper located in the City of New York| 
during the year 1929 amounted to $7,941,- | 
876,890. These wholesalers employed 
162,178 men and women, paid them $380,- | 
131,613 in salaries and wages, and carried 
a stock at the end of the year whose cost 
value amounted to $808,419,076. 

In addition to wholesalers proper, there 
are also large numbers of establishments 
in the wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches and bulk-tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry operating 
somewhat like wholesalers. Bulk-tank sta- 
tions sell large quantities of gasoline in 
the regular wholesale manner, in addi- 


tion to supplying gasoline to filling sta-| 


tions operated by the same organizations. 
Besides, there are large numbers of what 
may be termed “functional middlemen,” 
such as brokers, selling agents, etc. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
all establishments in the wholesale field 
in New York in 1929 amounted to $15,- 
596,537,067. This volume of* business was 
reported by 19,316 establishments operat- 
ing in a number of lines of business. 


Duplication Exists 
Obviously the volume of trade reported 
for the entire wholesale field represents 
a certain amount of duplication since 
brokers, selling agents, manufacturers’ 
agents and the like are concerned, at 


least in me measure, with the same 
merchandise that is handled by whole- 
salers. This is true to the extent to) 


which such establishments operate be- 
tween manufacturers on the one hand 
and wholesalers on the other. 


It is important to bear in mind that 
this report covers the wholesale business 
transacted during the year 1929 and that 
the figures presented are preliminary and 
subject to revision. Attention 
called to the fact that the wholesale trade 
reported does not include sales by New 
York manufacturers that were made di- 
rect from their plant locations, nor does 
it include wholesale sales made _ by 
retailers. On the other hand, the total 
volume of wholesale business includes 
whatever retail business was done by any 
of the 19,316 wholesale establishments. 


The City of New York is in reality a 
city of cities, consisting of five boroughs, 
each of which is in itself a community 
of no small dimensions. It is interesting 
to note, however, 


Manhattan accounts for approximately 


is also! 


that the Borough of | 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Aug. 13, 1931 


Made Public Aug. 15, 1931 








m Corresponding Corresponding 
GENERAL FUND Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
Receipts: This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 
¢ Miscellaneous internal revenue ... 


18,277,729.02 “ 20,536,398.88  69,613,399.36 78,087,185.26 | 
| 
$25,109,103.91 $25,719,587.06 $99,654,065.49 $112,904,778.34 | 





Total internal revenue 





CUSTOMS 2c ccccccccccccncccccccsccese 16,013,704.98 13,577,852.78 50,493,212.16 39,774,252.40 | 
Railroad securities ........sseeeeess 919.02 19,197.35 511,617.93 309,621.78 
EE QUE oo oko 06ecceceusicees eoecece 199,736.00 617,673.52 568,401.01 744,240.23 | 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. .......+0+. 883,906.47 1,022,4110.73 2,818,926.47 3,284,573.60 | 
Other miscellaneous ..........+++++ 1,833,411.87 2,115,898.67 7,890,118.41 10,184,321.08 


Total general fund receipts .... $44,040,782.25 $43,072,320.11 $161,936,341.47 $167,201,787.43 | 











Expenditures: 
GONETAl ...ceccecccccccccevccccccees $128,342,448.23 $103,060,651.75 $374,888,799.21 $293,563,573.18 
Public debt— | 
Interest ....... 1,714,680.34 1,382,492.84  12,240,905.16 13,637,853.02 | 
Sinking fund ... GbU6Ua | 66 adet-ccse adn 100485 0b0 55 Oe wae nneenenstas 25,000,000. 
Refunds of receipts— 
FOMOOES vc vevcicsasvccssccce docces 679,995.06 874,777.73 2,136,066.11 2,888,446.65 
Intermal TeveNue ...ceseeesecceces 3,209,385.02 2,278,959.99 9,229,467.27 8,630,542.18 
Postal deficiency ......ssssseeeeeees 15,000,000.00 10,004,582.37 15,000,000.00 10,004,582.37 
Panama Canal ........cceeeeseesece 934,837.77 321,162.98 1,971,063.90 1,732,540.80 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) ..  31,412,615.06 810,170.97 60,312,299.12 11,286,922.45 | 
Civil service retirement fund ...... .ccceeeeee cece tree eeeeereeee 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund .... 2. ...-seeeeeee tee ee eee ee eens 245,000.00 216,000.00 
District of Columbia ..........++++- 1,812,048.54 1,719,451.71 5,483,893.70 5,074,241.19 | 





Total general fund expenditures . .$183,106,010.02 $120,452,250.34 $502,327,494.47 $392,884,701.84 





Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 





$139,065,227.77 $77,379.930.23 $340,391,153.00 $225,682,914.41 


| Receipts: 
Applicable 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. ... 
Other 


to public debt retire- 


31,000.00 
2,457,781.35 


$776,491.03 © $480,009.67 " $3.431,667.77 
~~ $776,401.03 $480,009.67 $3,431,667.77  $2,518,781.35 





Total receipts 


Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements . 
Other 


$31,000.00 
$3,762,858.03 


$3,565,745.14 _ $3,793,858.03 


$1,221,687.06 $2,094,246.17 
$1,221,687.06 $2,094,246.17 
$445,196 03 $1,614,236.50 $134,077.37  $1,275,076.68 








Total expenditures 





Excess of expenditures 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


Total ...ccccccscees prteeeeeeeenees 


Total general fund expenditures 
Total special fund expenditures ..... 





$44,040,782.25 $43,072,320.11 $161,936,341.47 $167,201,787.43 
776,491.03 480,009.67 3,431,667.77 2,518,781.35 





$183.106,010.02 $120,452,250.34 $502,327,494.47 $392,884,701 84 
1,221 ,687.06 2,094,246.17 3,565,745.14 3,793,858.03 


$184,327,697.08 $122,546,496 51 $505,893,239.61 $396,678,559.87 
$139,510,423.80 $78,994,166.73 $340,525,230.37 $226 ,957,991.09 





Total 





Excess of expenditures 
TRUST FUNDS 


Receipts: 








District of Columbia ........+ess0++ $685,383.95 $570,694.90 $1,709,648.99 $1,875,590.23 

y ent life insurance fund 3,493,847.78 3,880,686.40 12,801,444.76 13,852,154.53 

| ae a Cee anes ca epevs ihe savers 542,097.95 517,832.63 1,365,585.85 1,814,138.77 

THEE sn cccssigsvevcsesctesconscoeses % $4,721,329.68  $4,969,213.93 $15,876,679.60 $17,541,883.53 
Expenditures: 


Government life insurance fund— 











BBOB, CEC. cc cccccccscccccss $1,205,053.08 $963,537.71  $4,161,513.53 $4,305,400.42 

Soa = ode ceeesvesresseses 3,604,171.93 1,922,040.34 9,257,936 .34 8,073,557.90 
Other ..ccccccccccvcvcessccs eeeneccse 562,817.82 257,619.92 1,048, 363.82 942,057.57 
Total pewssarecscstseanes sececees $5,372,042.83  $3,143,197.97 $14,467,813.69 $13,321,015.89 
Excess of receipts OF CreditS ..eeeeeeee ee eeeesrss re $1,826,015.96  $1,408,865.91 $4,220,867.64 


$650,713.15 


tures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


Excess of expenditures 


Receipts and expendi 


France Takes Largest Part 


Minneapolis Area Shows 
Of Loan Granted Hungary 


Decline in Trade Volume 


93 per cent of the total volume of whole- | 


sale business reported for the City of 
New York while Brooklyn Borough ac- 
counts. for approximately 5 per cent, the 
remainder being divided among the other 
three boroughs, with Richmond Borough 
accounting for only seven-hundredths of 
1 per cent of the total wholesale trade 
of New York City. 


Average Wage Undecided 


The 19,316 establishments covered by 
this report employed 245,421 men and 
women and paid them $598,660,849 in 
salaries and wages. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to compute the average salaries and 
wages per employe, since it is not known 
for what length gf time the 245,421 per- 
sons were employed during the year 1929. 
Furthermore, the figures cover establish- 
ments that came into existence during 


the year, as well as a number of estab-| 
lishments that ceased operatons prior to! 


Dec. 31, 1929. The stocks on hand at 
the end of 1929 showed a cost value of 
$1,119,027,147. 

When analyzed by kind of business for 
all types of distributors the dry goods 
and apparel group accounted for the 
largest volume of business at wholesale, 
amounting to 24.49 per cent of the total 
for all groups. This was followed in order 
by the food products group; the metals 
and minerals (except iron and steel scrap, 
and other waste materials) group; the 
farm products (nonedible) group; the 
chemicals, drugs, and allied products 
group; the machinery, equipment, and 
supplies (except electrical) group; the 
general merchandise group; the electrical 
goods group; the tobacco products group; 
and the furniture and house furnishing 


group. The total for these 10 groups rep- | 
resents 84.2 per cent or more than four- | 


fifths of the entire volume covered by 
this report. 

It is interesting to note that the largest 
sales per establishment were reported by 
general sales offices, with an average of 
$18,262,219. District sales offices ranked 
second with average sales per establish- 
ment of $6,468,546. Factors were third 
with $4,822,331 per establishment, and the 
chain-store warehouses, auction compa- 
nies, brokers, cooperative associations, pur- 


chasing agents, and bulk tank stations fol- | 


lowed in the order named. 

For every $100 of net sales $3.80 was 
paid out in salaries and wages when all 
types of wholesale distributors are con- 
cerned together. For wholesalers proper, 
however, the percentage of net sales paid 
in salaries and wages was 4.8, ranging 
from 1.5 per cent for export merchants 
to as high as 8.3 per cent for mail-order 
wholesalers, Straight wholesale 
chants, or what may be termed “full- 
Service wholesalers,” spent 6 per cent of 
the net sales in salaries and wages. 


The 14,491 wholesalers proper accounted | 


for 50.9 per cent of the total volume of 


business, 66.1 per cent of all employes | 


engaged in wholesale trade, and carried 
72.2 per cent of the total inventories of 


all types of wholesale distributors.—Issued | 


by the Bureau of the Census. 








Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


ae e . Andrew, of 
Ss, as amnounced: Denmark Sav 

Bank, Denmark; Peoplés State Bank, Guthele 
Center; Yale Savings Bank, Yale: Citizens 
State Bank, Russell: State Savings Bank 
Lawler; Beaver Valley Savings Bank, Parkers- 
burg; Belmond Savings Bank and State Bank 
of Belmond, Belmond; Wadena Savings Bank 
Wadena; Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank. 
Durant; First Trust & Savings Bank, Melcher; 


Superintendent 


Ladora Savings Bank, Ladova; Clarion Sav- 
ings Bank, Clarion; State Savings Bank, 
Lanesboro; Lorimer State Bank, Lorimer: 


) = a Savings Bank, Meservey, closed in 

Blencoe State Bank, Blencoe; Bennett e 
Barak, Bennett; Dickinson County _S 
Bank, Milford; Farmers Savings Bank, Dan- 
bury; Union Bank & Trust Company, Ot- 
tumwa; United Bank & Trust Company, 
Prest@; Farmers State Bank, Stanhope, or- 
ganized as new banks. 

Farmers Savings Bank and Stanhope State 
Bank, both of Stanhope, sold to Farmers State 
Bank, same place. 

Citizens State Bank, West Union, 
State Bank of West Union. 

Wapello County Savings Bank, Ottumwa, 
consolidated with Iowa National Bank, Ot- 
tumwa Bank, and Ottumwa Savings Bank, 
all of same place, under title of Union Bank 
& trust Company. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Preston, con- 
solidated with First National Bank, same 


sold to 


place, under title United Bank & Trust Com-| 


ny. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 


Waterloo, 
taken GVer by Pioneer National 


mer- | 


France took more than @ne-third of the 
approximately $20,000,000 loan recently 
granted to Hungary by banks in Great 
Britain, Holland, Switzerland and Italy, 
according to Commercial Attache Daniel 
Reagan, Paris, in a report to the Depart- 
ment. 

The full amount is 5,000,000 pounds 
sterling, and will run for one year at 6 
per cent, according to Mr. Reagan's state- 
ment. 

Mr. Reagan also reported that during 
the past week, French industrial produc- 
tion decline became more accentuated, 
and that the general retail index in Paris 
dropped 17 points during July. Quota- 
tions on the Paris stock exchange were 
indexed at 311 at the end of July, the 
lowest in four years, while the securities 
index registered 294 at the end of July as 
compared with 351 at the end of June.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 15.—The vol- 
ume of business in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District during Julx declined from 
the June level. according to the pre- 
liminary survey of agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, and released 
Aug. 15. Some indexes were at the lowest 
|point in the current business depression, 
according to the review. 

The summary follows in full text: 

Bank debits were 16 per cent smaller in 
July than in the same month last year, 
with all parts of the district snaring in 
the decrease. Country check clearings in 
July were 19 per cent smaller than a year 
ago. Freight carloadings in full carlots 
were 29 per cent smaller in the first three 
weeks of July than in the corresponding 
weeks last year. Other declines in July, as 
compared with last year’s records, oc- 
curred in building contracts, flour ship- 
ments, iron ore shipments and department 
store sales. Increases occurred in electric 
power consumption in the eastern part of 
the district and in linseed product ship- 
ments and livestock receipts. The employ- 
ment index for Minneapolis declined fur- 
ther in July. 

The estimated cash income to farmers 


in July from six important items was 37 
per cent-smaller than in July last year. 
Prices of all important farm products in 
the Northwest were lower in July than a 
year ago. 


: 


Slight Increase in Wholesale Prices 


Of Commodities Revealed fér Week 


‘Bank Debits Increased 24 Per Cent, According to Review 
Of Business by Commerce Department 


| For the week ended Aug. 8, 1931, weekly 
statistics available through the Survey of 
|Current Business, indicate that bank 
| debits, outside of New York City increased 
24 per cent over the preceding week but 
| were lower than the same period in 1930, 


Company were less numerous than the 
previous week. 

Wholesale prices, in general, were frac- 
tionally higher as shown by the composite 
| index of 120 commodities, compiled by Irv- 
ing Fisher Institute. While the composite 
price was higher, a slight loss occurred 
in the prices of agricultural products; 
this loss was compensated for by a gain 
in nonagricultural goods. The price of 
electrolytic copper, middling spot cotton 
at New York and the iron and steel com- 
posite price showed slight losses from a 
week ago. All prices were lower than for 
the same period in 1930. 

For the week ended Aug. Jj, 1931, two 
weeks ago, increases occurred over the 
preceding period in the production of bi- 
tuminous coal and lumber, in the receipts 
of cattle, calves, hogs and cotton at im- 
portant markets and in car loadings of 
revenue freight, while declines for the 
same period were evident in the receipts 
of wheat, electrical current output and in 
steel ingot production. For the week 


« 


according to the weekly summary of do- | 
mestic business conditions issued by the 


|Department of Commerce Aug. 16 which 
follows in full text. 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve reporting member banks showed a 
slight increase over a week ago but still 
below the level of last year. Interest rates | 
for call and time money in the New York 
market remained unchanged from the pre- 

| ceding week, and were well below the rates | 
charged during the corresponding week 
of 1930. Stock prices as measured by the 
prices representative of industrial and 
railroad stocks declined from the previous 
week; bond prices on the other hand,' 
showed but slight change. Both bond and 
stock prices were lower than the week | ended Aug. 1, a slight increase occurred in 
ended Aug. 9, 1930. The number of busi-|the composite index as compiled by the 
ness failures according to R. G. Dun &/! New York Times. 


—_—— 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 











(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) 
Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. July 
8 1 25 9 2 26 10 3 27 
1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1999 
General Business 
Composite index—New York Timest.. 73.3 *73.2 869 85.2 85.5 108.7 1080 110 
Composite index—Business Week:.... 72.8 *75.1 87.2 866 91.0 113.8 1144 114 
Production os ~ 
Bituminous coal production 70.1 69.2 804 820 829 99.5 959. 98 
Building contracts, 37 States oa te ack cneet ae id canon. ee 
Cattle receipts - 794 69.0 67.7 589 668 696 788 83 
Cotton receipts ..... 32.7 23.8 27.7 7.7 11.5 29.1 23.1 23 
Electric currenty . 98.7 99.1 101.5 100.7 101.2 103.8 103.5 103. 
Freight car loadings 79.0 774 943 "959 959 113.9 1153 115: 
Hog receipts ....... 559 55.5 618 592 652 686 68.1 75, 
Lumber production; 58.8 57.4 69.6 *81.8 83.6 101.9 102.2 100. 
| Petroleum production ....... . 120.1 119.4 119.1 120.7 119.5 139.0 139.7 139. 
Steel ingot production ........e0. eee 408 43.4 73.7 763 76.3 122.4 123.7 126. 
| Wheat receipts .......cscsccccccsccce 307.5 329.5 303.5 375.8 406.0 390.0 470.5 374 
Wholesale Prices 
Fisher’s Index (1926=100)— 
All commodities (120).........+0+65 69.5 69.3 69.5 83.1 829 83.3 976 98.5 99.1 
Agricultural products (30) ........ 59.3 60.0 60.5 854 848 85.2 1044 105.6 106.7 
Nonagricultural products (90) ...... 72.5 718 720 81.7 819 82.1 936 943 946 
Copper, electrolytic ............. 52.9 543 55.1 77.5 78.3 78.3 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling, New York 294 305 33.1 46.3 47.1 47.1 66.5 69.5 68.8 
Iron and steel composite .... a 75.0 748 799 799 80.0 884 886 886 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 33.3 349 620 605 628 93.8 101.5 100.0 
Financial 
Bank debits outside New York City 96.1 77.8 87.4 1166 1008 110.7 1443 1374 138.0 
Bank loans and discounts ............ 116.1 115.9 116.2 135.3 135.6 134.8 136.4 136.5 135.8 
BONG pPriceS ..ccccssccssecccccccseese 105.6 106.4 106.9 107.5 107.2 1069 103.5 103.8 104.1 
Business failureS ....scecesescevceees 117.0 118.7 115.2 111.1 115.0 125.3 106.9 100.5 98.3 
Federal Reserve ratio .....-eecsecserss 108.3 108.8 108.8 107.2 107.7 1074 963 960 96.4 
Interest rates— 
Call money .....csccceves 364 364 56.5 48.5 48.5 2061 2424 206.1 
Time money .....«see+- 343 343 80.0 80.0 80.0 202.9 197.1 182.9 
Money in circulation 99.1 992 920 913 91.4 98.2 97.6 97.5 
Net demand deposits 111.5 111.6 113.1 1142 113.4 1096 1109 1088 
Stock prices ....scecscscee 129.8 134.8 2029 206.8 207.1 288.7 290.4 289.1 
TUS GODOMG once ccsccscacvdecssrece 157.6 157.1 162.3 162.2 163.2 147.8 148.0 147.2 





| *Revised. 
| 7Relative to weekly average 1928-30 per week shown, 
tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100, 





Thorough Study 


$6,831,374.89  $5,183,188.18 $30,040,666.13 $34,817,593.08 | W ickersham Commission, in 


00} little has been done, it is said, to find | 


|tions and unless prison labor is estab- 


$44,817,273.28 $43,552,329.78 $165,368,009.24 $169,720,568.78 | 


|}ment of delinquent careers. 


| fostering community 


COR BHAOFH NUD WO 





Of Crime Is Said | 
To Be Impossible 


EXPORT 


MACHINERY 


Report to President, De-| 
clines to Make Recom-) 
mendations coven 
ee ee | COAL AND COKE 
[Continued from Page 5.] 
ability to find and hold a job are not} 
promising conditions tending toward law | 
observance.” 
Despite the importance of such work, | 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


LEATHER 


PAPER A MANUFACTURES 


employment for the delinquent “at every | 
stage, before a crime is committed, dur- | 
ing probation, in a penal institution, on 
parole, and after release.” The problem 
of placement is characterized as “almost | 
insoluble unless more adequate vocational | 
training can be given in penal institu- | 


Wooo MFRS ADVANCED «FM 


meaTOGRAPIAC & Meet CTion Gnors 


lished on a new basis to prevent the pres- 
ent enforced idleness of such a large pro- 
portion of those who are serving sen- 
tences.” 

States need to extend the work of their 
employment agencies, according to the 
report, “deal carefully and intelligently 
with this particular group of the handi- 
capped. It is a truism to say that the| 
establishment of such agencies for em- 
ployment is better than building new 
prisons. But at present State action and 
policy are not yet based upon this obvious 
truth.” | 

In furthering security of employment of 
criminal delinquents, the State is said to| 
have its part “through labor legislation, | 
the establishment of employment agencies, | 
the stimulation of sound educational 
methods and, more particularly, through 
its administration of penal institutions. 
The Nation's function, aside from its own 
courts and penal institutions, would ap- 
pear to lie primarily in the field of re- 
search. Here there is a vital and urgent 
need for study of the facts of experience 
on a large enough scale to compare con- | 
ditions in different regions and communi- 
ties. All of these suggestions relate to the | 
whole range of social and economic con- 
ditions as they influence law observance. 
Work and occupational conditicns, which 
are the subject of this inquiry, are sus- 
ceptible of immediate action, in local com- 
munities and in penal institutions.” 

The investigators also call attention to | 
the importance of providing vocational ad- 
visers in connection with all departments 
of probation and also in connection with 
prisons and reformatories. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

In presenting a number of social re- 
search studies in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency, Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D.| 
McKay, in their report to the Commission 
on “Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency” treat the subjects of delinquent 
behavior in relation to the social situation, 
juvenile delinquency and community back- 
grounds, the companionship factor in 
juvenile delinquency, family situations and 
juvenile delinquency, and the develop- 


1931, unit values (average prices) of ex- 
ports of wheat flour, raw cotton, gasoline, 
and copper fell approximately 35 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930, while for heavy iron and 
steel, gas and fuel oil, and automobile | 
casings the decreases in unit values were | 
less than 10 per cent. 


The declines in unit value of practically 
all other export commodities were be- | 
tween these two extremes. Similarly, in 
imports, decreases in unit values of flax- 


| seed, raw cotton, crude rubber, and raw 
silk amounted to more than 45 per cent, 
and for lumber, hides and skins, and 
newsprint to less than 10 per cent. 

For total exports the weighted unit 
value (price) index in the period, April 
to June, 1931, showed a drop of 20 per 
cent as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. Since the reduction 
in value of exports was 36 per cent, the 
decrease, therefore, in volume of ship- 
ments amounted to 20 per cent. 


Corresponding decreases in the indexes | 
of price and quantity of exports during 


the opening quarter of 1931 were 17 per 
cent and 24 per cent. The respective de- 
clines in unit value (price) and quantity 
of total imports for the second quarter 
of 1931 were 24 per cent and 16 per cent, 
or approximately the same ratios as were 
recorded for the first quarter. 

In the distribution of exports by eco- 
nomic classes, the ratio of finished manu- 
factures to total exports fell from 57.3 

er cent in the second quarter of 1930 to 

2.7 per cent in the second quarter of 
1931, and the proportion for semimanu- | 
factures dropped from 15.6 per cent to 
14.9 per cent. 

On the other hand, the proportion rep- 
resented by crude materials rose from 14 
per cent to 17.8 per cent, and for crude 
foodstuffs from 3.8 per cent to 5.1 per 
cent, while the ratio for manufactured 
foodstuffs—9.5 per cent—was practically 


They state that their studies confirm 
the belief that “a large proprotion of 
habitual offenders commit their first de- 
linquencies during childhood, youth, or 
adolescence.” Criminal patterns of be- 
havior are said to “develop as a product 
of a long process of interaction between 
the individual and the successive social 
situations in which he lives. This process 
in which criminal habits and attitudes 
are formed usually invloves a continuity 
of experience, extending over a long pe- 
riod of time. From this standpoint, a de- 
linquent or criminal act is part of a dy- 
namic life process and should be consid- the same as in the corresponding quar- 
ered as such in the analysis and treat- ter of the year before. 
ment of cases.” In imports, crude materials and semi- | 

In summarizing their findings from ™anufactures constituted a smaller share 
studies in the City of Chicago, the investi- | °f the total than in the second quarter 
gators declare that juvenile delinquents Of 1930, owing chiefly to the extremely 
are not distributed uniformly over the City sharp recession in prices of leading com~- 
of Chicago but tend to be concentrated modities included in these classes. Crude 
in areas adjacent to the central business foodstuffs and imports of finished manu- 
district and to heavy industrial areas.|{¢tures rose considerably in relative im- 
Wide variations were found in the rates of ee. bes percentage ratios for the 
delinquents between different areas in the ri ive ke eager of imports were as fol- 
city. “Delinquency areas in Chicago are uff Crude materials, 30; crude food- 
said to be characterized “by physical stu wa 16.2; manufactured foodstuffs, 11.4; 
deterioration, decreasing population, high semimanufactures, 17.3; and finished 


rates of dependency, high percentages of manufactures, 25.1. 

foreign and Negro populations in the total 

population, and high rates of adult crime.” 
Situation in Chicago 

In these areas of high rates of delin- 
cuency, it is asserted that “the community | 
fails to function effectively as an agency 
of social control. There are few, if any, 
spontaneous self-supporting community or 
neighborhood institutions or organizations 
programs in these 
areas. Concerted collective action toward 
the solution of common problems is virtu- 
ally nonexistent,” In these areas of the 
city, the investigators declare that juve- 
nile delinquency is the traditional be- 
havior. “Many positive influences leading 
to delinquency,” such as criminal gangs, 
the prevalence of “fences,” the low neigh- | 
borhood indifference to crime, and the! 
widespread knowledge of political corrup- 
tion and the alliance between crime and 
politics, are cited. 

Effect of Broken Homes 

Juvenile delinquency was found to exist 
in “group behavior,” delinquent traditions 
being transmitted through group contacts, 
and the delinquent code being acquired 
through contacts with delinquent compan- 
ions and groups. “Participation in the} 
activities of delinquent groups often serves 
to satisfy the fundamental human desires 
of the boy in the delinquency areas of the 
large city.” 

The investigators found “no consistent 
variation between rates of broken homes 
and rates of delinquents.” The case 
| studies made, which showing no consis- 
tent relationship between “broken homes” 
and delinquency, are said to suggest the | 
need for greater emphasis upon the study | 
“of the subtler aspects of family situa- 


Exports of Leading 


Commodities by Classes 

The chart shown above presents the | 
dollar value of leading export commodities : 
in the second quarter of the two latest 
years. 

Two-thirds of the decreases in actual 
value of total exports in the period April 
to June, 1931, as compared with the corre- | 
sponding period of 1930, occurred in fin- 
ished manufactures and among the arti- 
cles of this class decreases were greatest— 
both in value and on a percentage basis 
—for automobiles, machinery, iron and 
steel products, and gasoline. 

In interpreting the significance of these 
declines, however, ;the fact should be 
borne in mind that exports of each of 
these articles, except automobiles, con- 
tinued on a high level throughout the first | 
|half of 1930, while those of many other | 
finished articles showed considerable re- | 
ductions during that period. 

Within the machinery group the de- 
crease in exports of agricultural imple- 
ments amounted to 62 per cent, while the 
drop for electrical apparatus was only 20 
per cent. In number, foreign sales of elec- 
tric household refrigerators and radio re- 
ceiving sets increased considerably. Ex- 
| ports of automobiles, imcluding parts and 
accessories, fell off 47 per cent. 

In comparison with the immediately 
preceding quarter, the principal factor in 
the decline of 9 per cent in value of all 
finished articles during the period April- 

wm ae ——————S—S 


CONTRASTED TRENDS OF COMMERCE 








The dollar value of the principal items of export and import for the 

second quarters of 1930 and 1931 in the foreign ‘trade of the United States 

are compared in the chart, prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





American F oreign Trade Declines 
To Its Lowest Level of Recent Years | 


Favorable Balance in Second Quarter of 1931 Below That 
| Of Corresponding Period Last Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


; Naval stores, and leather, at prices con- 
| Siderably lower than in the second quar- 


| increases of 35 per cent and 24 per cent, 





. cz 
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tion—the attitudes and personal relation- Michigan Banks Show 
ships within the group.” In urging fur- 
ther study of this problem, the investi- 
gators conclude that “apparently the 
emotional attitudes and personal relation- 
ship, which after all constitute the es- 
sence of family life, are more significant 
and formative in the child than the formal 
and external aspects of the home or any 
formal break in the relations between its 
members.” 


in 


Decrease of $14,000,000 
Three Months Listed 


Lansinc, Micu., Aug. 15. 


State and industria banks of Mich- 
igan showed a reduction of deposits ap- 
proximating $14,000,000 during the last 
‘quarter, in a report of the condition of 
lthe banks at the close of business June 
130, 1931, just issued by R. E. Reichert, 
State Banking Commissioner. 

Other figures in comparison with those 
lof March 24 show that liquidation in 
\loans, however, has been effected to a 
|greater degree than the reduction in de- 
| posits, in that in addition to normal re- 
| duction, bills payable have been reduced 
to the lowest point since May 5, 1924. 

Compared with June 30, 1930, the de- 
crease in | 2xrrowed money is in excess of 
$8,000,000. 


Quarter-million Repaid 
On Loans to Farmers 


Repayments of loans made to farmers 
by the Department of Agriculture up to 
Aug. 8 of this year were $224,607.12, most 
of these payments having been made in 
the six weeks preceding. According to 
George L. Hoffman, in charge of the 
Farmers’ Seed Loan Office of the Depart- 
ment, this money represents voluntary 
payment of notes as the Department has 
no collectors in the field and no pressure 
has been exerted other than sending out 
statements of payments due or circular 
letters giving general advice regarding con- 
ditions of repayment. 

A few of the payments represent in- 


tained a strongereserve position, Com- 


cash and due accounts amounting to 13.6 


|debtedness incurred as far as 10 years|per cent of the deposits. 
jago, but the bulk of the recent repay- In addition, the report shows, jhe banks 
|}ments is for loans under the $45,000,000 | held on June 30 in excess of 000,000 


appropriation made by Congress last Win-|in United States securities, representing 
ter—-Issued by the Department of Agri-| approximately 30 per cent of the total 
culture, | bond investments, 


/ 
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The banks of Michigan have main- | 


Reduction in Deposits 


missioner Reichert explained, with the | 


June, 1931, was the reduction in foreign 
sales of agricultural implements. | 


motor vehicles and iron and steel, but an| 
increase in quantity shipments of gasoline, 


electrical appliances, cotton goods, paper | 
manufactures, 


|graphic goods. 


Oil, Cotton and Tobacco 


quantity shipments of raw cotton, un- 
manufactured tobacco, and crude petro- 
leum were larger than in the correspond- 
prices of these items reduced their values 


shipments were 30 per cent greater but 


declines in value amounted to 24, 18, 49 and 





Bank to Handle 
Nebraska Funds 
| May Be Created 


| 


Dispute Over Service Charge 
For Handling State Funds 
Might Result in New Sys- 
tem Being Adopted 


OHOOCALS A RELATED PROD 


PAPER BASE STOCKS 
COPPER 
HIDES ANO Se ing 
FRUITS AND NUTS 
WEGETABLE OnS(CLPRESSEH | a pager 

LIncoLn, Nesr., Aug. 15. 
| It may become necessary for Nebraka to 
| establish its own bank, in the opinion of 
| Gov. Charles W. Bryan, unless some satis- 
factory arrangement can be reached with 
the banks of the State with respect to the 
| payment by the State of a service charge 
;on its deposit accounts with the banks. 
| Any concerted action by the banks to 
| require the State to pay them a definite 
service charge for keeping State funds, a 
charge to be fixed by the banks rather 
than by the State Treasurer, would be 
construed as a conspiracy, the Governor 
stated orally, and might make it necessary 
| for the State to invest its funds in Gov- 
ernment bonds or to establish its own 
bank. 

“It is reported that certain banks have 
not consented to accept State deposfts 
for one-half of 1 per cent,” said Gov. 
Bryan, “I think action of the banks which 
| are disinclined to accept this offer is very 
unwise from a banker’s standpoint. I think 
| the State Treasurer would be justified and 

it would be his duty to invest as much of 
public funds as business prudence will jus- 
; tify in Government bonds should the 
| bankers attempt through concerted action, 
| which would only be construed as a con- 
| spiracy to require the State to pay them 
}an amount to be fixed by the bankers 
|rather than by the State Treasurer. 

Policy Independent 

“It is necessary for the State to have at 

last $500,000 in a checking account to clear 
its daily checks. Bankers should know 
that the State of Nebraska cannot permit 
banks to dictate the public policy of the 
State. Should bankers attempt such an 
unwise and unpatriotic course the State 
| would expect to protect itself and to make 
| provision for a State depository that could 
not be dictated to by private banking 
interests. During the regular session of 
the Legislature I suggested banking legis- 
lation with three alternate plans, one plan 
providing for the establishing of a State 
bank which would accept deposits and 
safeguard the people’s money. 

“It is possible and may become necessary 
to establish a State bank to enable the 
State government, especially the State 
Treasurer, to have a banking institution 
through which the State could pay cur- 
rent expenses of the State and pay them 
without let or hindrance of private corpo- 
rations. I don’t feel it will be necessary 
to resort to this as I believe the bankers 
do not want to assume the responsibility 
of making such course necessary. No State 
can be dictated to in the orderly conduct 
of its business.” 


Hungary’s Knitting Industry 

The development of Hungary's knitting 
industry is of comparatively recent date, 
although cotton and wool hosiery was 
manufactured in Hungary before the war. 
| (Department of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 15. 


New York, Aug. 15.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
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BURLAPS 


‘TOBACCO, UNMANUFACTYRUODD DDD 7 73 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 77-7779 





There was also a decrease in exports of 


chemicals, and. photo-| 


Recessions in Prices of 
Of the crude material class of exports, | 


ing period of last year, but recessions in 


materially. In the case of raw cotton, 


the value fell off 16 per cent. 

The decrease in the total value of the| 
group amounted to 19 per cent. Smaller 
exports of copper, lumber, iron, fuel oil, 


ter of 1930, accounted largely for the drop 
of 39 per cent in the value of semimanu- | 
factures. 

Respective decreases of 14 per cent and 
34/per cent in exports of crude foodstuffs 
and manufactured foodstuffs, in compari- 
son with the second quarter of 1930, were 
attributable to recessions in commodity 
prices and in part to a reduction in ex- 
ports of corn, meat products and wheat 
flour. Quantity shipments of wheat and 
barley (grain) were larger. Exports of 
oranges and apples, as well as of canned 
and evaporated fruits, showed substantial 
gains in quantity over the shipments in 
the corresponding quarter of the year | 
before. 

An examination of the changes in quan- 
tity and value shows that by comparison 
with the corresponding quarter of 1930 the 
dollar value of practically all of these com- 
modities was materially reduced by the 
declines in prices. While our purchases of 
raw silk and unmanufactured. wool showed 





and those of crude rubber and oilseeds, de- 
creases of only 1 per cent, the respective 


















42 per cent. i Van 14.0398 
3 BSCIULING) «cc ccvecssnsccce Ss) 
Imports of hides and skins, unmanu- Belgium (belga) .....- 13.9292 
factured tobacco and raw cotton were| Bulgaria (lev) ........ -7146 
lewer in both quantity and value. Leading| C2¢choslovakia (krone) 2. 0a. 
semimanufactured imports—copper, | tin, Sootena’ (neuer a 
|and wood pulp—fell of considerably in| Finland (markka) .. 2.5147 
quantity but lower prices contributed also| France (franc) ........ 3.9193 
to the reductions in value. fermany (reichsmark) ......sses0. 3. 
¥: reece (GrachM@) ....-csssersecees - 1.20 
ot ie ae ts were about one-fourth,| Holland (guilder) ............2.... 40.3185 
- Lae te weit oe new three-fifths, Hungary PION deitunecensxcacae 17.4538 
s as in the second quar Italy (lira) ...secececveccesccesecs 5.2316 
of 1930. quartec Norway (Krone) ...cccccccccccccecee 26.7336 
In the foodstuffs classes our quantity] Portugal (escuda) .2.. sees, 14 420 
imports of coffee and cocoa showed re-| Roumania (leu) ae 5934 
sonotave increases of 20 and 52 per cent aoa (peneee) seeteeeeceecesons 8.6300 
ut, owing to the recession in prices, the| Sweden (krona) 28: Tee 
values were 14 per cent and 6 per cent von jaa 1 TT08 
lower. Cane-sugar imports declined about | China (Chefoo tael) . 30.2291 
31 per cent in both quantity and val China (Hankow tael) 29.6718 
the valu f fruit q d y ue and China (Shanghai! tael) 29.2321 
e€ of fruit and vegetable imports : 06 
fell below that recorded in the correspond-| Ghi& (Hientsin tael), 2 5.+0.++.0++. 234583 
ing period of 1930. China (Mexican dollar) ............ 21.0312 
Of the finished manufactured imports, China (Tremtetn = Peiyang dollar). 21.3333 
newsprint fel ; China (Yuan dollar) .........seeeee 21.0000 
P ell off 7 per cent in quantity SU CPU occ cs cece sseapewneee 35.9437 
and 13 per cent in value. For imports| Japan (yen) ..1..2.022...0021 + 49.33 
of other leading finished articles value de-| ingapore (S.S.) (dollar) ....... - 55.9791 
creases were as follows: Manufactur Canada (dollar) ......+++seeees + 99.6821 
ures of 
cotton and flax, each about 25 per cent; Saerine  (neno} Pio ags aa ceeataacent 50.3000 
mane of silk and leather goods,; Newfoundland (dollar) :. 99.4375 
|each 35 per cent; gasoline 44 per cent (the| Argentina (peso, gold) 65.8983 
reduction in quantity was 29 per cent);| Brazil (milrets) waa 6 


Chile (peso) 


burlaps, 42 per cent; and wool manufac- Uruguay (peso) .. 


tures, 58 per cent. Colombia (peso) 
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To the Holders of 
5% Gold Debentures, due 1954, of 


Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


Notice is hereby given that the requisite amount of 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 5% Deben- 
tures due 1954 having been deposited with The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company of New York 
under the offer of this Company to exchange said 
Debentures, the offer has been declared operative. 

For the benefit of such remaining holders of 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 5% Deben- 
tures due 1954 as desire to make this exchange the 
offer has been extended until the close of business 
August 31, 1931. No further extension can be made. 

In view of the large volume of deposits an arrange- 
ment has been made to increase the maximum to be 
accepted to $15,000,000. Over $12,000,000 of the 
Debentures having already been deposited, at the rate 
deposits are now being received it is likely that the 
maximum limit will soon be reached. 

Excess deposits can only be accepted subject to 
allotment or return. Intending depositors should 
therefore deposit promptly to be certain that their 
Debentures will be accepted in full. 

Deposits may be made through your security 
dealer, bank or sent direct by registered mail to The 
Public National Bank and Trust Company, 76 William 
Street, New York City. - 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SECURITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York City 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1931 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1589; 1893-1897: 
"It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always inquire 
how the bond of government made w 
is being kept and performed.” 


the people 
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ublic Education as Function 
of State Government « «+ | 





North Carolina Legislation Designed to Place 
Responsibility for Support of Schools on 
Central Government Reviewed by Educator 





By DR. A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


HE new North Carolina school legislation 
makes many changes in educational pro- 
cedure and outlook. These changes are 

far more substantial than most of our citi- 
zens at first realized. The implied changes, 
however, when we consider the new plan of 
school support, are far more vital and far- 
reaching than those actually written into the 
law. A new educational philosophy is in- 
volved; a complete reversal in many phases 
of legislative thinking, which have been dom- 
inant for more than 50 years, is clearly indi- 
cated. 

At the last meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, there were two conflicting ideas as to 
the proper method of school support. These 
two ideas represent two distinct viewpoints, 
and are supported by different philosophies 
of educational support and administration. 
They might be contrasted as follows: 

+ + 


(a) Dual support. This idea places the 
primary responsibility for the support of the 
six-month school term upon the board of 
county commissioners. In the Constitution 
they are made indictable for failure to per- 
form. Under that view the county was re- 
quired to sustain the burden, with such as- 
sistance as the State, from time to time, 
might see fit to render. Since the commis- 
sioners were the burden bearers, the kind of 
school system in any county was largely in 
their discretionary determination, because 
they fixed the standards of cost. 

(b) Complete support. This idea fixes the 
primary responsibility for the support of the 
six-month school upon the State itself. The 
State as a whole becomes the burden bearer. 
This philosophy boldly proclaims the doc- 
trine that public education is a State func- 
tion. Under this conception, the standards 
of cost must necessarily be fixed by the 
State, and sooner or later they must come 
to a uniform basis. At present local units 
still have authority to fix their own stand- 
ards of cost above the standards set for State 
support. 

In order to comprehend the differences 
implied in these two conceptions, it is neces- 


sary to review briefly the history of the de-- 


velopment of dual support in North Carolina 
along with some of the administrative diffi- 
culties incidental thereto. 

Under the interpretation given to the Con- 
stitution over a long period of years, the 
board of county commissioners was charged 
with the responsibility of providing the reve- 
nue necessary for the support of the schools. 
When the funds, allowable under another 
section of the Constitution, proved inade- 
quaté, the schools were suspended short of 
the required four-month term. In 1885 the 
General Assembly undertook to remedy the 
situation by placing a further burden on the 
commissioners and requiring them to levy an 
additional special tax over and above the 
limitation in the Constitution for the support 
of the four-month school term. The Su- 
preme Court at that time, however, held this 
act invalid. Consequently, the schools con- 
tinued to be operated for a shorter period 
than the constitutional mandate. 

+ + 

In 1899, in a further effort to bring the 
sehools up to a uniform minimum term of 
four months, the General Assembly made a 
direct appropriation out of the State treas- 
ury of $100,000 to aid the counties. This 
fund was distributed on the per capita basis 
with the idea of increasing the financial 
strength of each several county. Two years 
later a second $100,000 was appropriated. 
This second fund, however, was an equaliz- 
ing fund and was distributed so as to bring 
all of the schools up to four months as nearly 
as possible. Both of these funds were con- 
tinuing appropriations and remained in force 
for many years. The State. was laboring 
with a flat tax rate and an uneven school 
term; but these appropriations were not 
sufficient to equalize the school term through- 
out the State. 

In 1907, the General Assembly again au- 
thorized and directed the county commis- 
sioners to levy such additional special taxes 
as might be necessary to bring the schools in 


Finding Foreign 
Markets for 
Horse Meat 


ee) 





i ae 
William R. Gage 
Chief, Bureau of Com- 
merce, State of California 


Tce the solicitation of the Wash- 
ington office of the California Bureau of 
Commerce, the Foodstuffs Division of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has been interested in the 
horse meat industry in this State. 

A single plant in the Bay area has advised 
that they have « capacity of 75 head per day. 
They are able to supply from 10,000 to 20,000 
pounds of either fresh, pickled, or frozen 
horse meat trimmings per day. This is in 
addition to fresh cut. 

While the European market for horse meat 
is highly competitive on price as well as 
quality, it is none the less active. Federal 
specialists in this type of product have ex- 
pressed the belief that should the California 
plant in question be able to make definite 
commitment as to delivery, the present oper- 
ation at 15 per cent of capacity could be ma- 
terially improved. 

Due to drought conditions, which limited 
the supply of horses, certain horse meat 
packing plants in this country have been 
forced to cease operation. This naturally 
tends to decrease our export and to invite 
increased orders for those plants which con- 
tinue to operate. With this in mind the 

_ California Bureau of Commerce, through its 
Washington office, is endeavoring to provide 
market outlets for this California product 
through the establishment of European con- 

tacts principally in the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden. 


each county up to a minimum term of four 
months. This time the Supreme Court up- 
held the validity of the act. Therefore, it 
was necessary to operate the schools for at 
least four months irrespective of the tax rate 
that might result. From 1907 to 1931, a pe- 
riod of 24 years, the effort of the General 
Assembly was to equalize tax rates among 
the several counties through a State aid 
known as an equalizing fund. 
+ + 

The changing school costs and the fluctua- 
tion of taxable values in the several counties 
made the administration of an equalizing 
fund a very difficult task. Some counties in- 
creased in wealth much more rapidly than 
others. The spread in tax rates, therefore, 
tended to widen. The increase in school costs 
made a further difference. For the last 10 
years these two factors have changed so rap- 
idly that the State found itself unable to 
increase the equalizing fund rapidly enough 
to fill up the gap constantly widening as be- 
tween the richer and the poorer counties. 

The idea of dual support rested upon two 
factors, (a) the taxable values in a county, 
and (b) the necessary school budget. Both 
of these factors are variable. It was difficult 
to keep up with the changes in both of them. 
After 10 years of effort on the part of the 
State to equalize these tax rates, there were 
still in 1931 very wide variations. The factor 
of taxable wealth is not subject to mathe- 
matical determination. It rests upon opin- 
ion. Opinions do not agree. 

On the other hand, the factor of the nec- 
essary budget, or the operating school costs, 
is susceptible of rather accurate determina- 
tion when uniform standards of costs are 
applied. 

The General Assembly of 1931 determined 
to eliminate the variable and uncertain fac- 
tor of taxable values as one-of the bases for 
the distribution of State money, and to rely 
solely on the factor of the necessary cost set 
up according to standards fixed in the law, 
or authorized to be fixed. In order to do this, 
it was necessary to adopt the principle of 
complete State support which, in turn, rests 
upon the conception of primary State re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the six-month school term. 

The principle of complete support carries 
with it, not only primary responsibility to 
pay the whole bill, but also a fundamental 
responsibility for the kind and quality of 
educational opportunity to be furnished in 
every community in the State. It no longer 
matters whether a child lives on a sand dune 
or on top of a gold mine so far as his educa- 
tional opportunities are concerned. His 
rights are the same in every case. Eventu- 
ally he must have the same opportunity at 
the hands of the State. The accident of 
residence or birth no longer affects him. A 
district line cannot exclude him. He can no 
longer be confronted with a tuition bill, and 
restricted in his educational opportunity be- 
cause his neighbors are unprogressive. 

oe 

The principle of local autonomy, involving 
local initiative and local enterprise, has been 
held to be a very sacred right in the several 
communities of the State. The principle of 
State support, however, is in direct conflict 
with the principle of local autonomy. The 
two met in a head-on collision .during the 
session of the General Assembly, but by a 
very adriotly worded section of the bill local 
autonomy and discretionary control were 
preserved at least temporarily. Section 15 
of the act says that no ad valorem tax, ex- 
cept the tax levied by the State, can be le- 
gally levied by anyone for the support of the 
six-month term when operated on State 
Standards. On the other hand, however, 
both the counties and the districts are au- 
thorized to levy, with the approval of the 
State Board of Equalization, additional taxes 
to operate the schools on higher standards. 
The determination of county and city stand- 
ards is left to the discretion of local units, 
subject to State approval. 

How will the adoption of the principle of 
complete support affect the development of 
public education in the future? No one, of 
course, can foretell at this time the possible 
effects. The principle of complete support 
is accompanied by a large train of ideas 
which are certain to infringe themselves 
upon the total school situation throughout 
the years. For instance, under the influence 
of local initiative and permissive legislation, 
there has grown up in North Carolina a 
Jagged, ragged-edge system of schools—six 
months, seven months, eight months, nine 
months—according to the desire and ability 
of each local ¢civision. In some places we 
have excellent schools; in other places, very 
poor schools. How will this new train of 
ideas, reacting upon our present situation, 
affect the glaring inequalities now existing 
among the several communities of the State? 

Complete support has been opposed for 
two directly opposite reasons. One group of 
thinkers has opposed it out of fear that it. 
would lead to an era of extravagant school 
expenditure. The other group has opposed 
it in the belief that it would tend toward a 
restricted budget. Does the logic of the sit- 
uation lead toward either extreme? Might it 
not turn out to mean an adequate system, 
supported by a reasonable budget, for all the 
children in the State? 

+ + 

District lines are fixed places on the face 
of the earth, and the General Assembly has 
no authority to move them. The principle 
of complete support, however, adopted by the 
last General Assembly recognizes the supe- 
rior right of the child. Although a district 
line cannot be moved or destroyed, it can be 
bridged and a child can be invited to walk 
across. May it not so turn out that this new 
principle will eventually bridge these lines 
and open an unimpeded road to every school- 
house door and free to every child? 

This principle is not selective and exclu- 
sive, but it is all inclusive. Under the infiu- 
ence of this idea a community can noMonger 
be expected to determine the kind and qual- 
ity of educational opportunity to be offered 
therein. The principle of complete support 
fits into the conception of a democratic 
school system, which, in turn, comprehends 
a universal opportunity, on terms of equality 
and fairness to all. 
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INVESTIGATION OF PRICES 
CHARGED FOR BREAD 


Other Phases of Milling and Baking Industries’ Activities 


Also Studied by Federal Trade Commission 








' In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 


is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


HE Federal Trade Commission main- 

tains no continuous official contact 

with particular industries except 
those which have held trade practice 
conferences. Then the length of con- 
tinuity depends on the manner in which 
the trade rules adopted at the confer- 
ences are being observed. Often these 
industries appoint committees to coop- 
erate with the Commission in the inter- 
ests of observance of the rules. 


modity industries. 
{ 
| 
i 
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The Commission often comes in con- 
tact with an industry as a whole when 
investigating a particular economic 
phase. Such inquiries are most often 
undertaken under a resolution from the 
Senate, sometimes from the House, and 
occasionally by direction of the Presi- 
dent. Among such investigations are 
the current studies of power and gas 
utilities, chain store systems, cottonseed 


industry. 

In this class of inquiries was that on 
the bread, flour and grain industries, 
which constituted the most important 
contact the Commission may be said to 
have had with those trades as they 
have never held a trade practice con- 
ference. The resolution called for in- 
formation concerning “The production, 
distribution, transportation, and sale of 
flour and bread, including by-products,” 
so as to show “the costs, prices and 
profits at each stage of the process of 
production and distribution, from the 
time the wheat leaves the farm until the 
bread is delivered to the consumer.” 

The Commission was asked also to de- 
termine the extent and methods of price 
fixing, price maintenance and price dis- 
crimination as well as “developments in 
the direction of monopoly and concen- 
tration of control in the milling and 
baking industries, and all evidence indi- 
cating the existence of agreements, con- 
spiracies, or combinations in restraint 
of trade.” 

+ + 

In its investigations the Commission 

found that probably one-half or more of 


The present series deals with cereals and fiour. 


By C. W. HUNT 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


ber of companies. 

The study of wholesale baking plants 
by size groups indicates generally that 
the costs of larger plants are appreci- 
ably lower than for the smaller plants 


taken as a whole, although it was seen 
that low-cost plants are found in prac- 


the total commercial bread is produced 

and sold by a comparatively small num- 
tically every size group, and a number 
of the small plants show as low cost as 
the largest. 

One of the most interesting compila- 
tions made in this investigation was 
that showing distribution of the con- 
sumer’s piice of bread among the agen- 
cies of production, manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

From 1922 to 1924 consumers paid re- 
tail grocers an average price of 8.549 
cents for a pound of bread. Of this 
final sales realization, the farmer re- 
ceived 1.145 cents, the miller 0.4060 
cents, the baker 5.110 cents and the re- 
tail grocer 1.279 cents, excluding the 
cost of the wheat, flour and bread to the 
miller, baker and retail grocer, respec- 
tively, which latter items were omitted 
to avoid duplication. Transportation of 
wheat and flour, and country and ter- 
minal handling charges absorbed the re- 
mainder of this total sales realization, 
amounting to about 0.6 cent. 

+ + 

HE Commission, in its contact with 

individual flour or cereal companies, 
has had little to do with actual methods 
of production. Its latest action affect- 
ing the flour industry was in April, 1931, 
when it ordered seven southern flour 
dealers to cease and desist from using 
in their trade names or other names, 
such expressions as “Milling Company” 
in such manner as to convey the im- 
pression that they manufactured flour 
or that flour sold by them went directly 
from/manufacturers to purchasers. 

The case went to court in July, 1931, 
when one of the resgondent companies 
petitioned the United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals for review of and to 
set aside the Commission’s order. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 18, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Burcau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, will discuss the statistical injormation which the Bureau 
compiles relative to the cereals and cereal products and flour milling. 


prices, peanut prices and the cement 
' 








Compiling Records of Criminals 


Illinois Organizes New Identification Bureau 
By RODNEY H. BRANDON 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


HE police of the various cities of Illinois, 
¥ as well as the sheriffs of our counties 

and others who have the unpleasant 
task of dealing with malefactors, have long 
recognized the need in this State for a Bu- 
reau of Criminal Identification and Investi- 
gation connected with the State administra- 
tion and serving the officers of the law 
throughout the State. Various efforts have 
been made to bring about a realization of 
this hope and in the recert session of the 
General Assembly, House Bill No. 1073, of- 
fered by Representative Richard Lyons of 
Lake County, was made a law of Illinois. 


Representative Lyons’ bill provides for the 
establishment under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Welfare of a Bureau 
which shall keep available to the officers of 
law enforcement the identification of every 
felon in Illinois. The rights of the innocent 
public are safeguarded by the provision that 
upon a finding of innocence, the records col- 
lected at the time of the arrest shall be de- 
stroyed. 

Looking at the question, however, from the 
standpoint of those who are habitual crim- 
inals, they must recognize in this Bureau the 
increased hazards of a life of crime if finger- 
prints and other identifications which are 
infallible are on file in the State Capitol fol- 
lowing each arrest in their life experience. 
In other States in which a central identifi- 
cation bureau has been established, a defi- 
nite reaction toward less crime has resulted 
and it is our hope in establishing this central 
bureau in Springfield that similar results may 
be obtained in this State. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the senti- 
ment for the establishment of this Bureau 
crystallized at a time when there was every 
necessity for economy in government. Gov- 
ernor Louis L. Emmerson has insisted un- 
qualifiedly that the State should not enter 
into any new avenues of expenditure and 
that those which are already a part of the 
service of the State should be curtailed to 
the point where it hurt to keep down expen- 
ditures and reduce taxes. Consequently, it 
was recognized by those who were propon- 
ents of the bill in question that to include 
an appropriation in it would result in its 
defeat and the only thing that was left was 
to make an endeavor to establish the Bureau 
in a limited way by economizing in other 
directions and using forces from other pay 
rolls. 

There are many different interests in the 
State which will find it profitable to con- 
tribute personnel to this Bureau. It is my 
hope that I may be able to find in the De- 
partment itself from the extra help funds 
provided to meet emergencies and unfore- 
seen contingencies enough money to pay the 
superintendent, postage and the necessary 
small ‘overhead of the office. 

Tt will not be possible from this source, 
however, to employ the personnel required to 
set up these records. I am asking, however, 





the contribution of personnel from a number 
of interested groups. I hope that it may be 
possible to assign a parole agent arid perhaps 
an investigator from the Division’ of Super- 
vision of Paroles. There are also good rea- 
sons, in my judgment, why the Division of 
Pardons and Paroles might well provide one 
of their investigators because of the facilities 
which the Bureau will give to the Board in 
identifying persons eligible to parole consid- 
eration. 


The State Criminologist’s office should be 
able to help by some such contribution and 
it is my purpose to ask the Division of High- 
ways to assign a couple of policemen quali- 
fied to work in this Bureau, maintaining 
them upon their own pay rolls but giving us 
their services in the Bureau offices. 


In addition to the foregoing, all of which 
are a part of the State service, there should 
be a contribution of personnel from the Chi- 
cago Police Department and from the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission and I have no doubt 
that there are private groups organized for 
self-protection in the war against crime who, 
if invited, would be glad to dogate personnel 
to a Bureau which would have available for 
their investigators the facts of identification 
of suspected lawbreakers. 


Anyone will recognize the difficult¥ of suc- 
cessfully establishing an enterprise of this 
consequence without money. It is my under- 
standing that the State of Iowa is spending 
more than $50,000 a year in its operations 
along this line and that it is generally agreed 
ag that the expenditure is fully worth 
while. - 

The law, without stipulating any precise 
mandate, certainly authorizes in connection 
with the Bureau a small personnel for in- 
vestigation work to supplement the efforts of 
the police and sheriffs of the State in crim- 
inal investigation. This is an adaptation to 
a limited extent of the principle of Scotland 
Yard in England as applied to the municipal 
police forces of England. 

A half dozen investigators working out of 
the central office might be loaned to commu- 
nities to assist in solving problems of crime 
detection when invited by the local author- 
ities to so cooperate. It will not be possible, 
of _course, to do anything extensively along 
this line without an appropriation. I inter- 
pret the law, however, to indicate that the 
investigators of the Division will have the 
right to so cooperate to such an extent as 
personnel and finances will permit. 

The prison population of Illinois today is 
twice the proportion of the population of 
Illinois that it was 10 years ago. We are in 
the midst of the most serious demonstration 
of antisocial action which any civilized coun- 
try has ever known. An appallingly large 
number of our people are living in disregard 
of the law. This condition will be improved 
more than in any other way, in my judg- 
ment, by a stern, relentless, impartial en- 
forcement of the statutes of the State. 


Problems Confronting. Cities 





Desiring to Aid Unemployed + 


Disbursement of Relief Funds in Such a Man- 
ner as to Assist Greatest Possible Number 
Discussed by Wisconsin Specialist 





By FLORENCE PETERSON 


Acting Director, Unemployment Research, Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


HETHER or not it is the responsibility 
W of government to assume the support of 

its unemployed is no longer a question 
of theoretical opinion; it is an established 
fact. No less than $2,000,000 was spent in 
Wisconsin out of tax funds during 1930 for 
direct unemployment relief due to the de- 
pression. 

If business conditions continue as they 
were in 1930, at least $5,000,000 will be spent 
out of tax funds in 1931. 

This does not include the usual amount of 
money spent by our cities and counties each 
year for outdoor poor relief. Neither does it 
include the collateral burden in the form of 
increased costs in public institutions, particu- 
larly hospitals and infirmaries, homes for 
children and the aged, poor farms, etc. For 
instance, such additional burdens cost Mil- 
waukee County at least $175,000 in 1930. 


+ + 


The drain upon public resources progres- 
sively increases even though the amount of 
unemployment gets *no worse because more 
and more of the unemployed gradually use 
up their savings and exhaust their credit 
and apply to public agencies for support. 
Also, private agencies, finding it increasingly 
difficult to collect funds when business con- 
tinues poor, are unable to carry on their 
usual share of the burden which then must 
be taken over by the public agencies. 


Green Bay and Racine spent more during 
the first four months of 1931 than they did 
during the entire year of 1930; Milwaukee 
and Rock Counties spent practically as much. 
All of the cities are spending more each 
month than they did during corresponding 
months ia 1930. Many of the extra large 
community chest funds collected last Fall 
were exhausted within five or six months and 
the campaigns for such funds conducted this 
Spring have not been very successful. 


Although it is impossible for the govern- 
ment to escape the responsibility of caring 
for its unemployed, the question might rea- 
sonably be raised, Which group of taxpayers 
should bear the burden? At present almost 
the entire expenditure comes from general 
property taxes. This is necessarily true so 
long as the county and city governments as- 
sume the entire burden of caring for their 
unemployed. Of the State’s share of all 
taxes from all sources 9 per cent is levied on 
general property; of the counties’ share 91 
per cent is levied on general property; of 
the towns’, villages’ and cities’ share 85 per 
cent is levied on general property (based’ on 
Wisconsin’s 1929 tax report). To tap any 
other kind of taxes than general property 
taxes would mean State or Federal Govern- 
ment aid. 

Where did the money come from which has 
been spent for unemployment relief? One 
city says: “By drastic curtailment of capital 
expenditufes, new machinery and equipment. 
Also, we had a small surplus.” Milwaukee, 
in order to prevent a material increase in 
the 1931 tax levy, used one-half of the fund 
annually levied for the purpose of gradually 
placing the city on a cash basis. They also 
realized some money from a football game 
and other sources. A number of cities had 
surpluses which are now exhausted. Many 
cities curtailed regular departmental budgets 
so that schools, playgrounds and other semi- 
luxury activities suffered. Almost without 
exception the cities and counties report that, 
should unemployment relief needs continue 
to be as great next Winter, they would have 
to raise taxes or borrow. 


oe 

Methods of administration and disburse- 
ment of unemployment relief in the various 
cities and counties of Wisconsin vary from 
the best established practices of modern 
times to methods used in Medieval Ages. 
Some cities and counties employ an adequate 
staff of trained family case workers who 
make a very careful and sympathetic inves- 
tigation of each family’s needs and then see 
that the family is taken care of with the 
least amount of humiliation and delay. 


Other communities have been so reluctant 
to increase their administrative staff com- 
mensurate with the increased amount of 
work to be done, that investigation is insuffi- 
cient and sometimes entirely omitted. As a 
consequence, some families are overlooked 
and others less needy are given more than is 
necessary. 

In some of our more populous counties, 
where employment has been especially slack 
for a long time and conditions are constantly 
growing worse, there is not one trained so- 
cial worker in the whole county. Volunteer 
workers have done what they could but with 
no centralized clearing house and investiga- 


tion there has been much duplication of 


work by various church societies, clubs, labor 
unions, etc. 


One of the most deplorable situations was 
found in one of our medium-sized cities 
where each applicant for relief was compelled 
to appear before the monthly meeting of the 
poor committee composed of the mayor and 
aldermen. Last Winter, when so many were 
needing help, the meetings sometimes lasted 
until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. Can one 
imagine how much sympathetic consideration 
an applicant, after waiting for eight hours 
to be heard, would get at 2:30 a. m.? No 
doubt this city feels they are pursuing the 
best method; that a committee will protect 
the city funds better than a single individual 
and is in a stronger position to get necessary 
money from the council. 


+ + 


These advantages are questionable, how- 
ever, when one considers that many self- 
respecting persons would rather starve than 
subject themselves to this torture and humil- 
iation. And those without pride, although 
less deserving, will not hesitate to demand 
the utmost. 


Confusion and jealousy frequently exist in 
counties where each township or city han- 
dles its own poor relief. Each township su- 
pervisor uses his own judgment as to whom 
should get help and how much. As &% con- 
sequence the amount of relief varies from 
niggardliness to reckless extravagance, de- 
pending upon the temper of the commis- 


sioner, his number of friends, lodge brothers, 
relatives or his political ambitions. In one 
county there is definite evidence that town- 
ship supervisors encourage their unemployed 
to move to the city. In this same county 
there is a dispute as to whether the county 
or the city should pay the expense incurred 
by having the transient unemployed lodged 
in the county jail. 


+ + 

Some deplorable situations arise where 
there is friction and jealousy between the 
public and private relief agencies. Often- 
times this is due to personality traits of 
those in charge; more frequently, however, 
to a lack of knowledge and understanding of 
what the other agency is trying to do. The 
private agency, with its limited funds, is un- 
able to carry prolonged cases of unemploy- 
ment and turns them over to the public 
agency. The latter, probably for political 
purposes, wishes to keep its relief expendi- 
tures to a minimum and accuses the private 
agency of shirking. As a result, the, poor 
family is either lost in the shuffle or gets 
double rations. 


On one city the public agency was fur- 
nishing a grocery budget to their families 
which had been carefully worked out by a 
trained dietician.and was considered to be 
especially ample with respect to meat and 
milk. Late in the Winter they discovered 
that a private agency was supplementing 
this budget by giving meat and milk orders 
to some of the same families. 

In contrast to the above, there are many 
instances where private and public agencies 
are cooperating to the fullest extent. The 
functions and scope of each agency are defi- 
nitely settled; there is a free interchange of 
information but no duplication or injurious 
interfering. Even among the communities 
where this spirit prevails, however, there is 
no one uniform method of administration or 
allocation of duties between the several 
agencies. 

In two of the larger cities in Wisconsin 
the city council appropriates sufficient funds 
to the private agency which is held respon- 
sible for all the relief work in the city. . This 
removes unemployment relief from political 
influence and puts its disbursement in the 
hands of professionally trained workers. 


The more usual method is to have the pri- 
vate agency make the initial investigation in 
each case and maintain a clearing house for 
all the agencies. If investigation reveals 
that the family will require prolonged finan- 
cial assistance, the case is turned over to the 
tax-supported agency. This latter method 
has equal merit to the first provided the 
public agency has competent enough per- 
sons on its staff to intelligently Judge how 
much and what kind of assistance should be 
given to each family. This is very oftén not 
the case. Few public agencies employ pro- 
fessional social workers whose training en- 
ables them to know just what a family 
budget should include and how it should be 
allotted. 

+ + 


Most of our city and county poor commis- 
sioners are nen who have been on the job a 
long time, many of them conscientious and 
sincere, but their methods are not only in- 
adequate for present-day needs but harmful 
to the recipients and unfair to the taxpayers. 


Periodic Physical 
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HILD welfare is properly a major interest 
¢ these days. Well-baby clinics, prenatal 

centers, dental hygiene, school medical 
inspection, Summer round-ups, toxin anti- 
toxin campaigns and many other wise pro- 
cedures have focused attention upon the 
children and have been of incalculable bene- 
fit to them. But the subject would not be 
so absorbing as to exclude the possibility 
that the parents of these children may be 
in need of some investigation, repair, or 
treatment themselves. 


Recently a father and mother brought 
their three children into a physician's office 
for a physical check up prior to their going 
to a camp for a month. These youngsters 
were the very pictures of vitality, thanks to 
the application of preventive medicine and 
wise paternal care. .A careful examination 
gave them a clean bill of health. 


At the conclusion of this service, the doctor 
suggested that it might not be amiss for the 
older folks to have a “once over” as well, and 
thus make a complete job of it. Smilingly, 
though half-heartedly, the investigation was 
made and to their painful surprise both were 
suffering from an incipient disease—the 
mother was host to latent tuberculosis, while 
the father was unwittingly entertaining an 
impaired heart condition. 


This case is by no means an exception. A 
number of instances have recently been no- 
ticed where extreme solicitation for the chil- 
dren was offset by an absolute lack of inter- 
est in the parents’ own physical well-being. 
It follaws that health concern should not be 
made an exclusive matter and be thus lim- 
ited to the younger people. 


Parents should realize that a number of 
the leading disease killers of middle life have 
a habit of taking up their residence in the 
body long before the average man or woman 
experiences any noticeable physical reaction. 
Among these maladies are tuberculosis, can- 
cer, diabetes and heart condition. 

It follows that the annual physical check 
up, while good for the youngsters, is equally 
important for grownups. Therefore, parents 
should be solicitous about their children by 
all means, but shouldn't forget themselves in 
the process. 






